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ABSTRACT 

Thib report focusee on a etudy that examined whether 
the _ifflplementation it the sex eguity provision of the 1976 Vocattorial 
Educltion AiendaentL has resulted in equitable access to aad benefit 
from thm nation" a vocational sducatioii system by s^omen and men, girlc 
and boys. The study focused on such issues as funding «chanismsi 
federal and state rilesi local implementationi special needs of 
ifomeni state sex egiity coordinations! state plans, reports, and 
public hearings 4 administrators, counselors, and instructDrsi 
curricula and texts: and related legislation. Data in general shoired 
that women have taken a greater part in vocational educatisn, 
especially in sex*mixed programs p and less noticeably in 
non*traditironal ^programs, than they did before the legislation was 
enacted* The report is organized in the following five sections by 
the major phases "Of the ^tudyi (1) an introduction to the issues 
involved and the metJiodology of the stud'yi (2) an analysis of state 
.reports and national and state enrollment data; <3) an analysis of 
recent research studies conducted to identify the impact of 
vocational education on women and men; (a) a description of the two 
public hearings condicted for this study and a summary of the issues 
rais^ridi and (5) appendixes which contain analyses or state reports 
and enrollment data^ a matrix of the contents of state piaiis, and 
other details of the study, (KC) 
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PREFACE 



The National Advisory Council on Vocational Education and the National 
Advisory Council on Women's Educational Programs are pleased to present 
this report of our joint study of the implementation of the sex equity 
provisions of the 1976 Vocational Education Amendrnents. The report 
culminates a fruitful, three year effort of the two Councils to provide 
both policy and practical support to those responsible for actually 
carrying out these provisions. 

As we submit this report at the close of 1980 the economic implications 
of much of its contents seem especially compelling. Passage of the 1976 
Amendments was spurred in part by testimony regarding the inequality of 
women's employment patterns. Such concerns led to the special emphasis 
in the 1976 reauthorization on positive action to eliminate sex bias and 
stereotyping in order to maximize access to the full benefits of this 
nation's vocational education system. Now, as another reauthorization 
approaches^, the National Advisory Council on Economic Opportunity reports 
that the increase of poverty in this country in recent years has been 
almost entirely among f emale^headed households. Increasing attention to 
the economic strength of this country in also, leading to a renewed focus 
on full utilization of the skills of all its citizens. We hope this 
report will stimulate others to join us ^n a continuing analysis of 
these issues, in preparation for the reauthorization^ and in the ongoing 
iniprovement of sex equity policy and practice in the vocational education 
system. 

We would especially like to acknowledge the two committees which provided 
invaluable direction to the project which culminated in this report^^the 
NACVE Special Populations Committee, co-'chaired by Karen Fenton and 
Lawrence Hawkins and the NACWEP Federal Policies, Practices, and Programs 
Comniittee, chaired by Ellen Hoffman. 

Both Councils also extend special thanks to those who testified at the 
two public kearings conducted for this study, a.' well as to those count- 
less others who assisted in the organization of ihe hearings and other 
phasel of the study. 




Carol S. Gibson, Chairperson 
National Advisory Council 
on Vocation'al Education 



Susan Hargaret Vancej Chair 
National Advisory Council 

on Women's Educational Programs 
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' • . EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

The National Advisory Council on Vocational Education and the Kational 
Advisory Council on Women's Educational Programs initiated this joint 
study of.the sex equity provisions of the 1976 Vocational Education' 
Amendments to examine whether their implementation had resulted in 
equitable access to and benefit from the nation's vocational education 
systerii by women and men, girls and boys. 

The study results will assist the Councils in providing, under their 
respective legislative mandates, substantiate comments and recommendations 
to the Secretary of Education, the Congress , and the President regarding 
the upcoming reauthorization of this legislation; they should also prove 
useful to educators, students , and citizens involved in vocational 
educatipn- „ , ' . 

The various phases of the study focused on such crosscutting issues as 
funding mechanisms; Federal and state roles; local implementation; special 
needs of women; state Sex Equity Coordinators; State Plans, Reports, and 
public hearings; administrators , counselors j and instructors; curricula 
and texts; and related leF.islation. The study included a meeting w^th 
Sex Equity Coordinators; preliminary interviews and a subsequent forum 
with interested agencies and organizations to ddscuss the critical 
issues; two regional public hearings attended by persons from 21 states; 
detailed analysis of enrollment data and various stat^ plans and reports 
from 15 selected states (representing 55% of all vocational enrollments); 
and a review of recent research relevant to the study; The major findings 
of the study are sumniarized below. 

Review of Recent Research 

• Those schools putting the most eliort iriLo various activities to 
further equity were also those wi Aiv tiighest Non-traditional 

* ' 4 
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enrollment of women. Furthermore, the more attention the state paid 
to what the school was doing, the more the school tended to do. 

There must be considerably more emphasis at all levelp on activities 
designed to overcome inequities in addition to the monitoring and 
reviewing designed to discover such inequities. 

Successful sex equity programs established a liaison with potential 
employers, provided participants with support services and orienta- 
tion to the program, instituted comprehensive evaluationj and 
employed competent and dedicated staff. More identification and 
dissemination of such programs is needed. 

There have been^ significantly greater increases in adult women *s 
enrollment in Non-traditional prograins through post-secondary and 
adult education than in high school women -s enrollment in Non- 
traditional programs. 

As of 1975s the vocational eKpectations and occupational choices of 
working class women were conspicuously absent from research litera- 
ture, despite the fact that most are employed a large part of their 
lives, 

» 

* 

? Plan and Reports 

Most of the selected State Plans contained general statements 
indicating good intentions without defining specific methoHs for 
carrying out these intentions. 

Although the legislation manditeF that women knowledgeable in sex 
equitv issues be represented jn State Advisory Counqils for Voca- 
tional Educat ion - " ACVEs) j :ii\d in addition that minority women be 
represented, inturmatlon available in state reports made it diffi- 
cult to discern if these mandates were followed. 
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Attempts by most of the states to provide financial incentives for 
efforts to address sex equity were diverse but relatively minor and 
often hard to identify within broader projects. 

Comparisori of State Plans with Accountability Reports showed that 
many states did not expend the full $50,000 specifically allocated 
to the work of th^ Sex Equity Coordinator and there was* ho evidence 
that unexpended balances were carried over to the following years* 
budgets . 

Although a large number of the states committed funds to displaced 
homeinakei services, there was no evidence that these funds were 
being used as was legislatively mandated. 

Most states reported that they were monitoring and reviewing for 
sex equity, but there was little information regarding what happened 
once plans, proposals, and activities were reviewed. 

Several states reported that they encouraged the entire state staff 
to become aware of and assume responsibility for sex equity activi'^ 
ties, but the specific activities whfth resulted were tiot reported. 

Within all of the selected states, the major effort of Sen Equity 
Coorciina tors , in addition tn monLtorirU: iid reviewing, was conduct"^ 
Ltig wurkshops and seminars and disseminating related information* 

In' most cases the State Plan responded to the requirements of iht* 
federal regulations ^ hnwevf'r^ in only a few cases did the state 
aLtempt to go further .ind define its problems or offer a system or 
method L ,L eliminating sex bias at the local level. 

Many SACVEs or participants at public hearings on State Plans 
recommended that the state should be funding programs to deal with 
sex equity issues. Nevertheless, only a few states allocated 
additional funds for programs, and many sta.es that allocatfid funds 
did not expend them, 
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States rarely appeared to have been influenced by other recoramenda 
tions from SACVEs or from the State Plan public hearings, 

Thn impact of the Bureau of Occupatipnal and Adult Education's 
Jlanagement Evaluation Reviews for Compliance and Quality and staff 
reports on the State Plans was difficult to assess s 

'ollment Data (1972-1978) 

National enrollments in all occupational training areas incLeased 
by 44%j with an influx of over three million additional students. 
The enrollment increase was greater for women than for men. Women 
increased by 1,8 million (60^ more than their enrollment in 1972), 
while men increased by 1.4 million (32% more than their enrollment 
in 1972J 

While the actual number of women enrolled nationally in Traditional 
vocational programs increased by 723j700j the percent (i,e. t 
tration) of all women vocational students who were in TradiL ii 
progrnfTs dec cashed by 9 points, from 65% to 56%. 

* 

Women m#de greater enrollment gains in Mi^ed programs than in 
Non-traditional programs. The number of women la Mixed prog/'ams . 
increased by 756,500 (up 5%) while the iiumber in Non-traditional 
program^ increased by 312,300 (up 4%). 

Increases in women's enrollment in Non-traditional programs were 
greater in Technical and in Agricultural programs than in Trade and 
Industrial programs. 

I'ercent increases in women * s enrol iment in Non-t raditional Trade 
and Industrial programs occurred in courses without a strong sex 
rolt^ image, such as drafting, law t i fore ^^ment, and graphic arts, 
rather than in courses with a strong male role image such as con= 
struction. police science, and machine shop* 
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In the 15 states studied, there were greater increases in the 
percent of women enrolled in Non-traditional programs between 1972 
and 1976 thaii between 1976 and 1978 , even considering that the 
first time period is twice as long as the serond. 

The amount and type of diitail provided,,in the Plans of the 15 
states regarding implementation of the sex equity provisions varied 
and swmetimes correlated with improved enrollment patterns for 
women* Greatest increases in enrollment of women in Non-traditional 
programs' occurred in states wbere planning and monitoring systems 
were established to meet equity goals, where funds were committed 
to establish equity programs, and where efforts were made to utilize 
the entire state staff to address sex equity issues. 



Public H earings 

• Negative attitudes about non-traditiona 1 training choices and 
expansion of male/female roles are still prevalent in state agen^ 
cies, school districts, and commupitieSj and constitute a major 
barrier to equity. 

More focus is needed on pre^service and in-service training of 
vocational education staff, especially to get more women into 
administrative positions, and men and women into non^traditional 
teaching positions. 

• There is a crucial need for adequate, affordable childcare services. 

_ - - ~ ^ 

« Transportation and other supportive services are often criticalj 
especially to poor or rural women- s participation in a vocational 
program, 

• Witnesses felt that the law is too vague or lenient in the areas of 
childcare, displaced homemakers, curriculum revision, training and 
personne'l^^development , guidance and counselingj and assistance 

to women in preparing for and obtaining non*traditional employment* 



The role of the Se^ Equity Coordinator is viewed as fssential to 
the task of achieving equity. - . \x< 

The across-the-board funding of $50,000 is not sufficient in eve,-y 
state for full-time sex equity personnel and many Coordinators have 
been unable to secure additional funds to iniplernent programs. 

Sex equity must be viewed as a human issue that affects men as well 
as women^ * 

Minority woinen need supportive services , .programs which address 
their cultural differences, and outreach efforts to change the 
negative image of yocational education in their communities. 

Attempts by persons outside of the vocational education system to 
monitor and review State Plans and testify at the mandated public 
hearings had shown miKed resultj, and often proved extremely frust- 
rating. 

More sex==fair rextbooks and materials infused into the curricula 
^ are needed to expand students' views of their potential career 
options and expose them to women and men in non-traditional jobs. . 

Exploratory vocational programs at the Junior high school level 
help students make better career decisions in high school, when 
peer presure to conform to traditional sex roles is strongest. 

More errphasis on sex equity in postsecondary vocational education 
is needed to meet the needs of those adult women who make career 
decisions later in life than men. 

The problem of sexual harassment is increasing as more women enter 
non-traditional classes . 

< , •■ . ' . 

Broad legislative coordination with other youth^ educ^^on, and 
employment programs is needed in ord^r to achieve sex equity in 
vocational education. 



I . ' INTRODUCTION 

? 

In September 1979 the National^ Advisory Council on Vocational Education 
(NACVE)^and the National Advisory Council on Women' s Educational Pro= 
grams (NACWEP) initiated a joint study of the impact of the Vocational 
Education Amendments of 1976 on sex equity. The Advisory Councils' 
Joint Task Force on Sex Equity, concerned that vocational education be 
more accessible in order to prepare women and men, girls and boys fof 
employment i sought to examine whether the sex equity mandates of the 
legislation had resulted in equal access. 

The study is timely, since the Federal vocational education legislative 
agenda calls for Congressional reauthorization activities during the 
coming year. The two National Advisory Councils, under their respec- 
tive legislative mandates, are responsible for providing substantive 
comments and recommendations to the U.S. Department of Education, the 

^ Congress, and the President, regarding education programs NACVE for 
vocaLional education, including the provision of sex equity; NACWEP for 
education programs affecting women, including vocational education. 
Both Councils likewise share a particular concern for the needs of 

^racial and ethnic n^inority women who often s^^ffer double discrimination 

Through thi-^" study, the NACVE -NACV^P Joint Task Force on Sex Equity 
provides thu respective Councils with information regarding the effects 
of the 1976 legislative provisioirs" intended to improve sen equity in 
vocational education. The information contained^ in this study report 
may assist the Councils in determining which sex equity provisions of 
the legislation should be reauthorized, modified, or deleted, and which 
new provisions might be added during the reauthorization. tn order to 
meet .previously unaddressed issues. 

The^ study report may be of interest to others beyond the Councils =^ 
Federal officials concerned with the extent ^o which the legislation ha 
increaHed: sex equity; state of ficials seeking a context in which to 
assess their efforts; local educators, and school board members as well 



as community organizations and individuals concerned with the ability of 
vocational education to respond to the need for equitable employment 
preparation* 



Tm LEGISLATION ^i 

The 1976 Vocational Education Amendments (VEA '76) were enacted during 
the Nation's period of greatest growth in women's employment. The 



inequity of their employment patterns^ howeverj duriHg this growth 
period became a major concern. . \ 

' * ' \ 

The U.S,. Department of Labor projected that between 1975\and 1990 twelve 

million women would be added to the American labor force , peaching a 

total of over 48.5 million women." Statistical analyses of the labor 

force data indicated that unless major changes occurred to prepare women 

for entering the work forces they would continue to account for 78% of 

clerical workers, 62% of- service workers, 97%, of -household workers, and 

43% of sales workers. Nearly all secretaries in 1976 were womeUj as 

were 86% of file clerks, 85% of elementary school teachers and 97% of 
2 

jnurses.. Twenty-five percerit of all employed women were employed In 
only five occupations elementary- school teachers, typists, waitresses, 
sales clerks, and secretaries --jobs which terd to pay low wages. Over 
half of all working women clustered in. 17 occupations, compared to 63 
occupations for the same, percentage of men. This extreme occupational 
segregation is to a large extent responsible for the continuing wage gap 
which shows year-round , full-time women workers earning less than 3/5 of 



^ Bureau of Labor Statistics, IJ.S. Department of Labor, 
U.S. Working Women: A Data Book , 1977. 

2 ' 

lureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor, 
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Employ me nt and Earnings , 1976. 

Waldman, Elizabeth and McEaddy, Beverly J., ''Where Women Work 
An Analysis of Indu.qtry and Occupations," Monthly Labor Revi ew, 
May, 1974. ^ ~ ^ ~ 
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similarly employed men. In ohort, the economic differences were well 
documented and spurred Congressiona-l-^interest in using vocational educa- 
tion as a viable resource in overcoming the inequity. 

The numerous programs in vocational education prepare individuals for a 
wide range of opportunities j many in eKpanding fields with substantial 
salary potential* Congress intended the 1976 Amendments to direct 
efforts toward developing and providing programs^ to overcome sex bias, 
sex'^aiscrimination and sex stereotyping , and promote equal educational 
.opportunity , The specific provlsions _are cle a rj _„ ____ 

Federally assisted state vocational education programs are 
subject to both Title IX and VEA -76 mandates to eliminate 
sex discrimination and stereotyping; 

Advisory Councils on Vocational Education --^ National and 
State must have women and minority women members know-- 
- ^ ledgeable about sex discrimination in employment and training; 

Each state must hire full-time sex equity personnel; duties of 
that person are clearly outlined and $50^^000 "of Federal funds 
are provided for this purpose. 

• ^ State Plans must describe in detail how equal access for both v 
sexes to vocational education will be ensured* 

Public hearings on State Plans must be held and involve a wide 
range of agencies and individuals in developing each state -s 
vocational education goals and programs* 

Displaced homemakers and other special groups men and women 
who are single heads of household j homemakers seeking employment 

Title IX of the Education Amendments of 1972 prohibits sex discrimi- 
nation in any education program or activity receiving Federal financial 
assistance , 



.part-time workers seeking full-time jobs, and persons seeking 
non-traditional jobs must have opportunity for program 
^pa t ticipK lcriirp™~^~^™- ™^ — = — — 1 - _ 



Support services, day care services, vocational guidance and 
counseling, as well as grants to overcome sex bias, may be 



funded 



The 1976 Amendments provided the impetus to create change; this was the 
first time that the need for equal access to vocational education and 



job training, particularly for women and girls, had. been speciiically - - 
addressed by any Federal program legislation. 

. THE POTENTIAL FOR IMPACT 

Federal involvement in vocational education as a means of preparing 
persons for employment began pribr to the turn of the century, and was 
. enlarged by the Smith-Hughes Act in 1917, which strengthened state and 
local vocational education in agriculture, home economics , and trade and 
industrial training. Subsequent Federal legislation expanded vocational 
education programs and u^ith the 1961 Manpower Development and Training 
Act began a Federal-state-local relationship between vocational education ^ 
and employment and training programs. The Vocational Education Act of 
1963 provided substantial increases in Federal appropriations for vocational 
education and initiated the concept of State Plans, the annual descriptions 
of programs to be funded through sta^tes to local school systems. 

While these early Federal involvements had served as incentives to 
building delivery systems and programs, the 1968 Amendments to the 1963 
Act increased attention to the social aspects of education and to specific 
populations of students. . National and, State Advisory Councils on. Voca- 
tional Education were established to provide information to Federal and 
state legislators and officials on the impact of hatlonal priorities to 
serve persons with academic, socio-economic, ,&nd other disadvantages; on 
programs for persons with handicaps; and on research and development of 
exemplary and demonstratipn programs. The Federal legislation provided 
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catalytic fundi j yat vocational education is primarily a state and local 
system Federal vocational education expenditures are matched on an 
average of 1:9 by states and localities. 

Related legislation, includi^ the Civil Rights Act, V/on^ 
Equity Act, and the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act, has also 
affected the priorities and programming in vocational education; however, 
this impact, as well as that of the 1976 Amendments, filters through a 
structure as complex and varied as the states themselves. Federal funds 
flow by mandate to a sole state agency and are then allocated by formula 
to local' school districts. While the sole state agency is the fiscal 
agent, it may or may not have administrative responsibility for operation 
of all the funded programs. A state may have one or two autonomous 
administrative systems for operating secondary programs and postsecondary 
programs. Generally the State Board of Education' is designated as the 
sole statft agency, but does not administer the postsecondary system. 

Some inititutions are fully funded by the state, which may have direct 
authority for program administration. Locally or regionally controlled 
systems for offering secondary vocational education include: 1) compre- 
hensive high schools which offer vocational and general academic subjects; 
2) a system of specialized vocational high schools offering full-'time . 
study of both academic and vocational subjects;, and 3) area vocational 
centers which of fer ^vocational education on a shared time basis to high 
school students from a particular area of residence At the postsecondary 
level, one-year certificates and/or two-year aisociate degrees are 
granted by cortimunity colleges , technical institutes, and four-year ' 
colleges which have vocational or technical program^* 

Advice, requirements, and recommendations come to the system not only 
through the Federal legislation and mandated Councils, but also through 
school districts, school^ boards , -and trade councils interested in specific 
programs. 

The growing national awareness of the need for. training for employment, 
the increase in women's employment and the related financial inequity, 



in combination with Federal legislative mandates and incentives, hoW 
the potential for iubstantial improvement in vocational education. This 
study, considers; the eitent to which that potiHiaOs being achieved 

im CONDUCT AND ORGANIZATION OF THE STUDY 



The National Advisory Council on Women's Educational Programs, mandated 
to advise the U.S, Department of Education on matters relative to equal 
education opportunities for women and make appropriate reports to the 
President and Congress; and the National Advisory Council on Vocational 
Education^ which provides advice to the President, Cong^^^ss, and the 
U.S. Department of Education on administration, regulations, and operation 
of vocational education programs, contracted with the private , ^non-prof it 
Institute for Women's Concerns to gather information regarding the 
impact of the 1976 Amendments. 

During the planning and initial phases of the study, issues and concerns ^ 
were raised, including the following: 

- • Funding . Should seK equity be considered as an area^ for . 

specific funding or be incorporated into special needs in 
general (including handicapped, disadvantaged)? Should the 
provisions which allow states to determine the proportion of 
dollars to be spent on supportive services and efforts to 
reduce seK bias and sex stereotyping be more clearly defined? 
Should women be targeted as a special population? 

' . ■ ' i 
• Focus on .Sex Equity . The current legislation states through- 
'out the need to eliminate sex discrimination, sex bias, and 
sex stereptyping. Has this approach been effective or should 
there be a single section on sex equity? The extent to which 
. there is provision for assuring compliance, the results of 
mandating positions for women on advisory councils, the impact 
of State Plan public hearings all require evaluation of 
their effectiveness in meeting the legislative intent. 
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sp ecial Needs of Women . The legislatiQn focuses upon equity 
for both^sexes. Should special provisioni for womenj such as 
day care, be mandated as opposed to discretionary? Would low 
income women and single heads of household i women reentering 
the labor forces and women exploring or enrolled in occupational 
areas which have not been traditional for their seK benefit 
from such provisions? 

Postsecondary Education . Is clarification needed regarding 
the role of the Sex Equity CoordinatOL% particularly in 
states where poitsecondary vocational education operates as- a 
systern separate from the secondary level position of some 
Coordinators? Does the recent increase in postsecondary 
enrollments, particulsriy among adult womgn, suggest the need 
for attention to thi*^ level comparable that at the sWondary 
level? ' 

Sen Eq uity Coordinator s. Is there a need to study the relation- 
ship of the Sex Equity Coordinator to the state's administrative 
structure J to th^ requ^" rements of related legislation , to t^ 
available rmpport stems ^ aud to the monitoring and compliance 
position And responsibilities irpnuired by the Office for Civil 
Rights?- 

Public lie- rl^'^- Is tli^ public hearings system working, i.e. 
having an Ifvip ici wi^Ss »^qiiity '^aues addressed in the State 
Plan? Whh^ role :jhai*lu th^ i rdsr^ " guyarnment play in assuring 
that State Plans i s f UcL pui ^ ntvolvement? ^ ^ , 

Admina strs^.ors ^ Ccunsulors^ and rnstructors . Are states 
eKercj f.iiij^, their option to provide training and retraining for 
counseiurc ^ind Instructors to increase their knowledge of new 
occupation choices ^ changing sex roles, and increasing oppor- 
tunities for non^traditional employment? Testing and assess- 
ment capacities as well as counseling and instructional metho- 
dologies are additional areas to be examined. 



• Related Legislation > The extent to which vocational education 
^'Pildresies sex equity issues may or may not be influenced by 
the iMplicit or explicit relationshipi eitablished with other 
gdvermnental systems, particularly employment and training 
(CETA) and the Office for Civil Rights , Have t he Federal 
mandated linkages and overlaps in responsibilities reduced bbk 
discrimination J bias, and stereDtyping? 

These broad issues are interrelated and cross-cutting; they are the 
issues considered in the org^anization and conduct of th^^ gtiidy_,_ The y 
_ provided the -focus-for-anrlyrtngna^ and statements from 

those who. have been involved in attempting to influence the vocational 
education system and from those interested in insuring that vocational 
education meetB its mandate to promote equity for both sexes. 

Two regional hearings, attended by persons from 21 states; a meeting 
with state Sex Equity Coordinators; preliminary interviews and a sub- 
sequent forum^with Interested agencies, organizations, and individuals 
to discuss issues critical to legislative consideration; and care; 1 
analysis of research and data comprised this study effort, ' 

The report cannot' provide answers to all of the kinds of questions 
emanating from the issues above; however , it does present information on 
many aspects of these issues which will be useful in determining legisla- 
tive recommendations and future activities./ 



FOlRMAT OF THE REPORT ^ 

This report is organized by the major phases of the study: 
I. INTRODUCTION ■ 

II. ANALYSIS OF STATE REPORTS AND NATIONAL AND STATE ENROLLMENT DATA 
synthegiEes the voluminous material compiled in conducting the 
study, presents data relevant to issues Identified during the 
course of the project, and summarizes findings from the * 
t documentation; 



III. ANALYSIS OF RESEAKGH STimiES 

examines recent research conducted to identify the impact of 
vocational education on women and men; 

'IV. TffiARINGS ^ - 

describes the two public hearings conducted by the Councils 
for this study and the. cpntent of testimony j and summarizes., 
the issues raised; ' 



V. APPENDICES 

contains analyses of individual state reports and enrollment 
data, a matrix of the contents of State Plans 5 and other relevant 
details of the study, ' 



II, ANALYSIS OF STATE REPORTS 
AND NATIONAL AND STATE ENROLLMNT DATA 



In conducting this phase of the Councils* study j three sources of infor- 
mation were analyzed: ^ 

The se^ equity sections of various= plans and reports for the 

^teeru^selected statesi; — = — — — 



National enrollment data compiled by BOAE for all secondary 
and postsecondary vocational education students; 

Enrollrnent data for the fifteen selected states (totalling 
55% of all vocational education enrollments). 



ANALYSIS AND FINDINGS FROM STATE REPORTS 

The 1980 State Plans and 1978 Accountability Reports b£ all fifteen 
selected states were reviewed to determine the type and descs?iption of 
activity related to the seK equity provisions of the legislation. 
Additionally p State Advisory Council on Vocational Education (SACVE) 
recommendations and State Plan public hearing comments regarding sex 
equity were reviewed^ as well as the responses of the state office of 
vocational education to such proposals* Bureau of Occupational and 
Adult Education (BOAE) staff reports on the State Plans were examined 



The selected states ar#i Alabama, Calif ornia j Florida ^ Georgia j 
Idaho Illinois j New Hampshire, New Mexicoj New York, OhiOj Oklahoma^ ^ 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Texas and Wyoming, This group of states includes: 
(1) ^the five states included in all four components of the NIE Vocational 
Education Study; (2) five states where enrollment of women in Non- 
traditional courses was above the national average in=VW2 , --fi7ve=i 
where percent of women enrolled in Non-^traditional training was close 
to the national average , and five states where Nonntradtional enrollment 
of women was below the national average; (3) nine states which had had 
a recent bffiRC/Q; (4). at least one state from each Federal Region except 
Region VII ^ and (5) 55% of all national vocational education enrollments. 
(See Appendices for detailed state data and information.) 
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for comments dealing with sex equity issues in the selected states as 
were Management Evaluation Review for Compliance and Equality (MERC/Q)» 
report findings of non-compliance with Federal regulations on sex equity 
\requirements.Fi^al]^, State ^P^ and/or Accountability Repbrts were 
reviewed for descriptions of programs and projects funded to eiiminTte^" 
sex bia,s and. for funds allocated and actually expended for sex equity 
purposfis. 

\ a 

IxaminatTon'W CKlM^docOr^ - 

• . Most of the selected Sta te Plans contained general statements 
indicating "good intenfions" wiftiout Hp fining specific methods 
for ca rrying out these intentions. For example, in only, 4 of 
the 15 states were LEAs required to provide assurances that 
• progranjs will be conducted to reduce discrimination and stereo- 
typing; 7 required a plan to eliminate sex discrimination and 
sex stereotyping; 4 required active recruitment of men and 
women for non-traditional programs; 3 required, submission of 
an accountability repbrt on the progress of eliminating sex 
bias; 3 estaliiished goals and, timetables for eliminating sex 
bias; 2 requi'red that all vocational institutions have an 
affirmative action plan, and only one required dissemination 
of information on administrative jobs and potential womeh 
applicants. 

• Although the legislation mandates that women knowledgeable 

in sex equity issues be re presented on State Adv isory Council^ 
. for Vocational Educati on, and in addition that n^nority won.>.n , 
be represented, infor mation available in state reports mkde 
' it diff icult to discern if these mandates had" been followed . 
The Councils of the states reviewed had one-third or fewer ' 



members who were women, but none had fewer than five. Members' 
^knowledge of sex equity issues could not bp determined well 
because in some state reports the Council membirs were- not 
listed by name and/or by title or affiliation which might 
indicate experience or level- of involvement in the' issue of 



♦ , 

sex equity, AlsOj women were not identified in the reporti by 
.ethnicity; therefore, it was not possible to determine if 
minority ^women were adequately represented on these Couhcils. 
For itates^which did report affiliation, there was a notable 
_ absence of women representing convnunity-based orgariizations . 

• AtteiTipts by most of the states to provide financial incentives 
to address seK equity were diverse but relatively minor and 
often hard to identify within broader projects. One of the 

^~^-Bnatyt4^-^pxobl^l_wa^the la^ of consistency across the state 
docu'^/ients* There was considerable variation in; the-def in 
of incentive! "Oklahoma used RFPs for model projects * news- 
releases, films and awards for student exhibitions; Texas gave 
priority to LEAs which included sex equity as part of their 
proposals but sex equity was not a requirement. This latter 
. example placed more responsibility for promoting sex equity in 
the hands of the LEAs than of the state. 

Alabama alloGated $500 for each of l4 model programs in FY 79. 
. Oklahoma allocated $5,000 for model projects, and $5,000 for 
incentives in FY 80, Ohio planned $42,000 for model projects 
in FY 78 but spent only $2,000. 

An additional analytic problem was that Federal monies .avail" 
able for program improvements arjd support services may be used 
to fund projects for a variety of purposes, to which sex 
equity was of ten .a mere "add on't. It was often virtually 
* impossible to determine from the descriptions of the .projects 
the extent to which the projects or the funding were used for 
iex equity* 

« Comparison .of State Plans with Accountability Reports showed 
that ma ny states did n&t expend the full $50,00 0 specifi- 
cally aliocated to work of the Sex Equity Coordinator and 
there was no evidence^ that unexpended balances were allocated 
for the following years* budgets. Only 7 of the 15 states 




'spent their entire $50,000 in 1977-78, according to a special 
1980 BOM report. None .of the .other 8 states studied carried 
over their balance into 1978-79,. The disci jpancies between 
funds allocated and funds expended warrant considerable 
follow-up . , ■ . 

A larg e number of the states committed funds to displaced . 
- homemaker services, vet thffrg was°no evidence that thes/funds 
were used as was legislatively mandated. In the states- reviewed 
where displaced homemakers were served, services included 
counseling, job skills training, and/or job placement; Often,' 
however, displaced homemakers were served not because they 
■have been selected as a target population, biit btftause they 
^happened to be found in tfe population which i:eceived such 
servrcesT^a-utherraore, although ^ome o^ the reviewed state 
budgets identified disprrc«4 ,homemakers as a targeted group, 
very little money was spent specifically for this purpose. 
Approximately one-third of the 15 states pojected eKpending 
substantial funds for displaced homemaker services, but in 
fact spent very little. Eor example TGeorgia's projected 
figure was $98,721, New Hampshire's projected figure was 
$10,000 and no money was reported as actually spent in either 
case. Alabama and Oregon did not even show displaced .homemakers 
services as a budget item. Of the states which did actually 
set aside such funds, approximatelj 12% of the projected 
amounts were used. For example r Florida planned to spend ' 
$61,240, but accounted for an expenditure of ^only $6,000; 
Wyoming projected $40,000, actually spent $10,000; New Mexico 
projected $61,240, actually spent $15,511; and Texas projected 
spending $200,000, actually spent $5,739. 

Another one-third of the- states reviewed planned to provide 
displaced homemaker services, but they were not operational at 
that time. Nevertheless, some of these states indicated, 
displaced homemakers as a budget item and actually expended- 
funds in this area. . , , .' ' 
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Most Itates reported that they were "monitoring and reviewing" 
for sex equit y ^ but there was little infor mat ion regarding what 
happened once plans, proposals, and activitie s ware reviewea. 
Although 12. of the 15 selected states reviewed their State 
, Planner sen equi^y^ and 12 included a general commitment in 
their Plan, only 5 required a'n evaluation component on each 
program which the states .^funded to eliminate sesc bias. Of the^ 
15 states J 14 reported s with no detailed explanation of the 
process p ^hat. tHey reviewed the distribution of grants to 
assure the needs of women were addressed and that the state 
office reviewed prograrffs for sex bias, ^ .. . * 

\ . ' . . , 

Several states reported tha t they .encouraged t h e entire state 
staff to become aware of and_ assume" responsi b ij.ity for sex 
equity activitj es-y but the specific acti mties which resulted 
were not re ported. ^ f 

The major e ffort^ within all^o f the selecte'd states) of Sex 
Equity Goordinat^rs y i n a^dditign to monitoring and reviewing, 
was conducting workshop's and ' seminars ^ and, diiseminating 
related informa tion. Additionally^ 3 of ' the^lS states reported 
that resource packages were developed to assist the local 
education agencies in implementing^ in"se.rvice training to ^ 
eliminate seK stereotyping. 

In^most cases the State Jlan responded to the req u irements 

the Federal regulations ^ however ; in onl y a few cases did 
the state attempt to go further and define its problems or- 
o ffer a system or method for eliminating sex bias at the 
local level . EKamplej of some attempts were? 7 of the 15 
states had estaMTshid a State Advisory Council on Sen Equity 
and 4 required Local Advisory Councils to include members ^ 
. aware of problems of sen discrimination and bias. While 14 
^ states provided technical assistance to LEAs., only 3 utilized 
the results of evaluations and action plans in determining 
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state priorities , 1 monitored complaints, anfl 2 mad^e recommen= 
datiohs to LEAs on affirmative action. While 12 of the states 



.iMex:ted-fcM?eview-we^^ reviewing 

^^rriculum, only 2 provided training for curriculmn personnel, 
5^ provided guidelines for curriculum development and review, 
and 6 had developed sex- fair materials. 

Many SACVEs or participants at public hearings on State 
Plans recommended th at the state should be funding prO|^rams 
to deal with sex equity issues. Nevertheless, only a few 
states allocated additional funds for programs, and many 
states that alloca ted funds d id not expend them. Of the total 
^ funds allocated for sex equity programs (in addition to the 
work of the Coordinator) in the selected 15 states, about 40% 
w^re expended. An approximate ' one-third cf the states indicated 
specifically that money had been allocated for grants but not 
all of that money was actuaUy spent^. For eKample^ Idaho 
allocated $5,000 for sex equity grants and Oklahoma allocated 
$20,000 but neither reported expenditure of those funds. Texas 
indigated that $169,133 (out of $628,059 allocated) was used 
to. fund exemplary and innovative programs. AXabama described 
funding 14 modef programs in vocationar educstion but no funds 
* were allocated specifically for sex equity. On the other 
hand, New Mexico shewed a budget allocation of $22,847 and 
expended the same amount. 

States rarely appeared to have been influenced by recoimnenda- 

tions from-^ACVEs or from the State Plan public hearings. 

States generally responded that either: (1) they were already 

doing what is reapmmen^ed, (2) they could not carry out the 

recommendation because it is too expensive, or (3) they did not 

% 

have the state or Federal legislative mandate to address the 
issue of the recommendation. This was particulary true in re- 
. sponse to recommendations to fund day care services. Many states 
claimed that they , could not afford to carry out such functions, 
or that educational funds in that state co.uld not be expenaed 
for social services. . ' . 

• " ; , . ' ' . ' ' ' ' ■ 
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• The impact of the MERC/Q and the BOAE staf f reports was 

difficult to assess. One problem was that most of the states 
that had a ffiRC/Q report were small in population, with no or 
relatively snail investments in sex equity activity other than 
the mandated functions of the Sex Equity Coordinator. Given 
the format of the t^RC/Q, minimal documented attention by a 
state to each mandated kctivity resulted in an absence of 
findings of non-compliance. The format was less involved with 
evaluating the quality of the efforts documented by the state 
and their impact at the local level , than with basic compliance. 

Pennsylvania was one heavily populated state for which a ffiRC/Q 
loport was available. The MERC/Q contained many negative find* 
ings regarding sex equity. The state had, however, allocated 
" additional funds for sex equity activities beyond the mandated 
functions and had undertaken several projects to achieve equity. 
The MERC/Q format did, not accomodate analysis of this additional 
effort. Additionally, the MERC/Qs were consistent in the ques^ 
tions which were asked of a state but inconsistent in the evidence 
i"^^ of compliance which was found acceptable. 

On the other hand, BOAE staff reports uid not consistently ask 
the same questions of all the states,! but the comments they did 
provide tended to address substantive and qualitative issues. 
Both the fffiRC/Qs and the BOAE reports require improved perform 
mance s^tandards if they are to serve better their intended 
purposes, including the achievement of sex equity. 



A NALYSIS AND FINDINGS FROM NATIONAL ENROLLMENT DATA 

The vocational education enrollment data compiled by the Bureau of 
_Qjcmipati.QmL^and Adutt^^ 1972 and 1978 were aAalyied for 

this study. These years were selected to provide comparable data for 
the years immediately prior and subsequent to the enactment cd the 
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Education Amendments of 1976.2 AU national enrollment data combine 
secondary and postsecondary statistics; however, data for the Health and 
the Technical trai-hing area can be considered as reprasentative primarily 
of postsecondary enrollment data. 

For this analysis, a baseline of 1972 enrollments of women students was 
used to develop categories of Traditional program enrollment, Mixed 
program enrollment, and Non=traditional program enrollment. ^ (See Appen- 
dices for a list of programs classified in each of these categories.). " 

Analysis of national enrollment data, for secondary and postsecondary ' 
students combined, resulted in the following findings: 

• Between. 1972 and 1978 enrollments in all occupational trainlnp 
areas increased by 44%. with an influx of over three million 
additional students into vocational education; the eiirollment 
inc rease was greater for women than for men. Between 1972 and 
1978 the- enrollment of women in vocational education increased 
by 1.8 million (60% more than their enrollment in 1972). On ' 
the other hand, the enrollment of men in vocational educatioii 
increased by 1.4 million -(32% more than their enrollment iu 
1972.) 



National data for 1979 (1978-79 school year) were not available at 
the time the analysis was conducted.- Additionally, sex designations 
on enrollment were not collected by BOAE for the years 1-973 1974 ^ 
and only partial data is available for 1975. In this study' 1976 ' 
data for California were obtained from the state's vocational educa- 
tion agency because such data were not included in the BOAE statistical 
report. The 1978 data reflect one year of implementation of the '76 
Amendments . 

in Traditional programs women comprise over 75% of enrollment' 
Mixed programs are defined as those in which women comprise 25 1 to 

I5h of the enrollment; Non-traditional programs are those in which 
women comprise 25% or less of students enrolled. These same catagories 
when applied to enrollment of men can be developed to show Traditional 
Mixed, and Non-tradjtional programs for them as well. Thus a proeram 
classified in 1972 as Traditional for women would be Non-traditional 
for male enroUees. Once a program is categdrized based on 1972 enroll- 
ment, the designation is held constant for purposes of comparison. 
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Th ere was considerable variation in the extent to which the 
increased numbers of students were distributed across the 
seven occupational training areas and among the categories of 
Traditional » Mixed ^ and NQn-traditional . For example, in 1972 
49% of men students in vocational education were enrolled in 
Trade and Industrial programs , compared to 51% in 1978. In 
1972, 60% of women enrolled in gainful occupational training 
were participating in Business and Office programs, compared 
with^ only 53% of women in 1978. In short, the concentration 
of men in Tr^e and Industrial programs (which has tradition- 
ally enrolled the largest percentage of men) has increased ; 
the concentration of women in Busineis and Office programs 
(which has traditionally enrolled the largest percentage of 
women students preparing for gainful employment) has decreased . 

This later finding above indicates that not Qnly have there 
been marked changes^in the types of programs in which women 
enroll (increasingly moving to selection of Mixed and Non- 
traditional programs). j but also that such changes are especially 
significant because of the large increase in actual numbers of 
women in vocational education. The following analysis, comparing 
numbers of men and women with the percentages of their participa- 
tion in Traditional, Mixed and Non-traditional programs, amplifies 

' \ ■ 
this point: 

TSraditional Programs . The increase of women's enrollment 
in programs Traditional for women was 723,700, between 
1'372 and 1978, and menU was 145,400, In 1972, 65% of 
a!Ll women students were enrolled in Traditional programs, 
this dropped to 60% in 1976 and further to 56% in 1978. 
The enrollment of men in programs Traditional for women 
irlcreask by only 1% between 1972 and 1978, 



It is important to recognise that the percentage decrease 
ofl womeni enrolled in programs Traditional for women is 
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not a decrease, in the number of women, but rather a 
decrease in the percent of all women vocational education 
students who enrolled in Traditional programs, i.e., the 
concen' ration of women in Traditional programs has been 
reduced. 

Mixed Programs. The increase of women in Mixed programs 
between 1972 and 1978, 756,500, was much greater than the 
increase of men, 443,. -00. The percentage of women in 
Mixed training rose 5 points from 29% to 34% while that 
of men rose only 3 points from 20% to 23%. 

Non-Traditional Programs . The increase between 1972 and 
4978 of women's enrollment in programs Non- traditional 
for women, 312,300, was much greater than men's increase, 

"145,400, in programs Traditional for womeh." The parcant- 
aga of women rose from 6% In 1972 to lOX In 1978. The 
increase of man's enrollment batwean 1972 and 1978 in pro- 
grams Non- traditional for woman, 806,800, wis the largest 
rise in any category, but the perceutage of men dropped 4 
points from 73% to 692. 

The above data indicate that although there was an increase of women 
participating in programs Non-traditional for women, even greater num- 
bers of women enrolled in Mixed programs. Similarly, while there was a 
slight increase in the numbers of men enrolling in programs which have 
been Traditional for women, men had a greater enrollment increase in 
the Mixed programs, and made the greatest enrollment increase in pro- 
grams Traditional for men. 

Within the increase of women in Non-traditional programs, several other 
trends exist. First, examination of the occupational training areas 
indicates that women's increased enrollment in Non-traditional programs 
has been greater in Technical and in Agriculture programs than in Trade 
and Industrial, during the period 1972-78. Second, although the national 
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enrollment data in this study combine sacondary and postsecondary voca* 
tional education, previous studies have found that there have been 
significant. iy greater increases in adult women's er?.rollment in Non- 
traditional programs through postsecondary and adult education than in 

4 

high school women's enrollment in Non-traditional programs. Third;, in 
Trade and Industrial programs that are Non-traditional for women, their 
enrollment percent increases were in courses without a strong sex role 
image, such as drafting, law enforcement (as opposed to police science) 
an.d graphic arts; rather than, in courses that have a strong male role 
image such as construction, auto mechanics or machine shop. Fourth, 
there .have been increases in actual numbers but not percenc of women 
enrolled in courses that have a practical or hobby connotation, as 
opposed to one of preparation for employment (e.g. auto mechanics and 
woodworking for women or consumer and homemaking for men.) 

ANALYSIS AND FINDINGS FROM SELECTED STATE ENROLL MENT DATA 

The appendices to this study contain tables of the percentage of women 
enrolled by Traditional, Mixed, and Non^traditional categories for the 
years of 1972, 1976, and 1978, within the seven occupational training 
areas --Agricultural, Technical, Trade and Industrial , Business and 
Office, Distributive, Health, and "Consumer and Home Economics (Gainful 
and Non-gainful) — for each of the 15 selected states, as well as the 
national percentages* The appendices also contain narrative analyses of 
these data incorporating enrollment change in the detailed programs 
whera such changes have contributed to the enrollment pattern in the 
overall training area. These analyses of the fifteen states and the 
supporting data of related appendices resulted in the following findings 



Women in NQntraditional Training in Secondary Education, 
Rj Associates* Arlington, VA, 1978, 

A Study of the Factors Influencing the Participation of Women 
in Nontraditional Occupations in Postsecondary Area Vocational 
Tj'aining Schools, Rj Associates. Arlington, VA, 1977. 
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There were substantially greater increases in the percent of 
women enrolling in Non-traditional programs between 1972 and 
1976 than between 1976 and 1978, even considering that the 
second time period is only half as long as the first. 

Most of the increases in women -s enrollment in NQn-traditional 
programs have occurred in Agricultural programs, eKcl uding 
Agricultural Mechanics, and in the Trade and Industrial programs 
without a strong sex role image. Even in California which had 
the greatest increases in the percent of women students enrolled 
in Non=traditional programs ^ the increase of women in courses 
with a strong male role image was still relatively small. 

Although there was a substantial increase between 1972 and 1978 
in the percent of women enrolled in Non-traditional Technical 
programs, the rate of increase leveled off after 1976 in some 
of the states, and in some cases decreased by 1978. 

A total of 8 of the 15 selected states had increases of less 
than the national gain (4.1%) of women enrolled in Non - 
traditional Trade and Industrial programs between 1972 and 
1978. Of those 8 states j 6 remained below the national average 
of women in Non-traditional T&I programs in 1978: Alabama, 
Georgia, Idaho, New Hampshire, New MeKico, and Ohio. The 
other 2 states had only minor increases in percent of women 
enrolled in Non-traditional T&I programs but remained slightly 
above the national average in 1978: Florida and Oklahoma. 
Two states had substantial increases in the percent of women 
enrolled in Non-traditional T&I programs, but continued in 
1978 to fall below the national average: Pennsylvania and 
Texas. Oregon data indicated no increases (-0.3%); however , 
in 1978 the state was still above the national average percent 
of women enrolled in Non-traditional T&I programs. New York 
increased 7,2% between 1972 andU976; however, the state data 
reflected a substantial decrease, falling below the national 
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average, by 1978.^ Only 3 of the 15 states studied reported 
marked increases in percent of women enrolled in Non*traditional 
T&I programs and were above the national average in 1978: 
Califorinia, Illinois, and Wyoming, 



Coimnentary 

Based upon the data and information compiled during the conduct of this 
phase of the study^ several points appear appropriate for additional 
comment and attention. The two most important changes for women in 
vocational education have been: 

• The rapid expansion in enrollment of women between 1972 and 

9 The shift of women's concentration from Traditional programs 

to Mixed programs. Although progress was made in the increased 
enrollment of women in Non-traditional programs, increases were 
comparatively slight the progress has been slow. 

There was not necessarily a correlation in the states between an increase 
in Non^traditional enrollment by women and the sex equity content of the 
State Plans and Reports. Some ^ states detailing sex equity plans did not 
show enrollment changes; others with little specificity did have enroll- 
ment changes. Where State Plans required goals and timetables » plans 
from the LEAs for increasing sex equity, and specific assurances from 
the LEAs that such plans will be achieved^ there appears to have been 
a concomitant increase in the number of women enrolled in Non-traditional 
programs, i.e.» there were indications that there was progress in sex 
equity. 



This shift in New York was due almost totally to the state's use 
of a --Trade & Industrial Other" program classification. This is a 
Vcatch^all" classification and may be markedly affected by the 
programs offered in the state. In all other Non-traditional programs 
New York showed continued gains in women's enrollment* 
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It appears that the greatest increases in women 's enrollmant in Non* 
traditional programs occurred in states where a true planning pgocess 
occurred, i.e., where detailed plans for the eradicatxDn~Qf identified 
problems were formulated and where efforts to achieve sex equity extended 
beyond a mere rehashing of the verbiage of the legislation and regulations. 
The greatest gains were in California ^ and to some degree in New York, 
where planning systems to achieve goals and timetables were established; 
where monitoring systims were established; where funds were committed to 
establish sex equity programs; and where efforts were made to utilize the 
entire state staff to address sex equity issues. 

Based on their state reports, major efforts clearly were mounted in 
Texas and Oklahoma to achieve sex equity. The former state was so far 
below the national average in 1972 in Non-traditional enrollments that, 
although marked improvements were indicated by the datij it remained 
below the national average ia 1978. The Non-traditional enrollment of 
women in Oklahoma also continued to remain below the national average. 
Yet berth Texas and Oklahoma had State Plans which were clear, practical 
and required assurances from their LEAs . Additionally ^ Texas established 
specific goals and timetables by occupational training area and by 
school level (secondary, postsecondary , and adult). 

In summation^ the detail provided in the State Plans regarding imple- 
mentation of the sex equity provisions varied ^ and sometimes correlated 
with improved enrollment patterns. It appears that the achievem ent of 
sex equity requires not only the commitment of major funding, but also 
the establishment of an entire system that requires, as well as encourages, 
such planning activity. 
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-.1X1. ANALYSIS OF RESEARCH STUDIES 

The VoGational Education Amendments of 1976 mandate national studies of 
the impact of the legislative provisions. Two which pertain to sck 
equity are: (1) a study to be conducted by the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion of the extent to which progMSs had been made in eliminating sex 
discrimination and sck stereotyping in all vocational education programi 
assisted under the Vocational Education Amendments of 1976; and (2) a 
study to be conducted by the National Institute of Education of the 
impact of the 1976 Amendments, which was later designed to include sex 
equity issues. 

Three volumes of the Conunissioner Vs study^ reported as The Vocational 
Education Equity Study ^ prepared by American Institutes for Research 
CAIR)j were- reviewed for this study. In this section of the report, 
Volmnes 1 and 2 are summarized. A sununary of important findings f 
from Volume 3 is in the appendices. 

The National Institute of Education studies are not yet complete and 
data collected for the studies were unavailable for review; however ^ 
The Planning Papers for the Vocational Education Study , ^ a preliminary 
document from the National Institute of Education ^ contains a eKamina- 
tion of four major national longitudinal surveys of American youth 
conducted within the past twenty years. This data sythesis is also 
reviewed in the following section. 



^erican Institutes for Research, The Vocational Education Equity 
Study, Volume li The Primary Data , Laurie R, Harrisou, et.al > 
April, 1979; Volume^ 2: Literature and Secondary Data Raview T 
JoAnne Steiger, et.al . MarchV 1979; Volume 1: Case Studiesand 
- Promising Approaches , Jeanette D. Mieelerj et.al . Palo^ Alto , CA, 
March, 1979/ / 

The National Institute of Education, The Planning Papers for the 
Vocational Education Study, Publication No. 1 , "Effe^ct of Vocational 
Education Programs: Research Findings and Issues," John T. Grasso 
and John R. Shea. Washington^ DC, 1979. 
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THE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION EQUITY STUDY, VOWm PRIMARY DATA 

Froni data and information collected during the Fall of 1978, two years 
after the legislation but only one year after the implementing regulation 
was published, the study reported the following findings i 

*. 

State Level Activities 

• Two-thirds of the state Directors of Vocational Education and 
the Sex Equity Coordinators reported that their states were 
implementing the following four activities: 

Reviewing grants made by the state to ensure the 
needs of women are addressed; 

Gathering j analyzings and disseminating data on the 
status of men and women students and employees; 

! 

Systematically reviewing all vocational education 
; programs' in the state for sex equity; 

Assisting local agencies ta expand opportunities for 
women. 

• Personnel in slightly more than a third of the sta|tes reported 
funding or sponsoring activities to create greater awareness 
of inequities and nontraditional options, or to provide , 
special job development^ placement, and follow-up services for 

nontraditional students* ' > 

= .1 

• The activities which appeared to be receiving the least atten^ 
tion, and for which the greatest p^centage of state Directors 
re-ported no implementation plans were: 

Some inconsistencies jDn similar questions are evident atmng response's 
received from state, district and/or school level personnel; data aTre 
reported here as contained in the original study. 
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Monitoring the implementation of laws prohibiting 
sex discrimination in all hiring, firing, and pro- 
motion procedures at the local level; 



Coimnunity liaison activities to improve opportunities 
for women; 

Assisting employers to improve opportunities for 
women . 

In general J staff at the state level reported little involve-, 
ment in local iSvel staffing matters* Only one Coordinator 
reported that incentives were being provided to schools to 
acquire or promote staff in occupational areas which were not 
traditional for their sex. . 

Of the activities specified in the legislation^ Sex Equity 
Coordinators reported that on the average they were spending a 
quarter of their time creating awareness programs and activities 
designed to reduce inequitites. At the time of the AIR studyj 
they felt that these were the most useful activities for 
achieving sex equity in their states* 



District Level Activities 



Local Directors of Vocational Education and of Guidance and 
.Counseling reported that LEAs were placing their greatest 
effort on monitoring laws which prohibit sex discrimination In 
staff hiring, firing, and promotion and on ensuring male and 
female representation on all Local Advisory Councils* Close 
to two-thirds reported that these activities were being Imple- 
'raented. However , these activities had not resulted in a more 
equitable distribution of men and women in vocational education 
administration positions at the LEA level* There still was a 
predominance of men who were local Directors of Vocational 
Education (90%) and local Directors of Guidance and Counseling 
(70%). - , . ' 
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• * Approximately two-thirds of the LEAr were reviewing funding 

practices to assure that guidelines Mgarling sex equitv were 

" " ' ^. ■ ~ " ^ 

carried out. 

» ■ - - '"--J 

m LEAs were coniiderably less involved in research, evaluationj 

data collection, and dissemfnation activities than in review 

and monitoring activities- ^ 

The LEA Directors ^were asked if their agencies had conducted Title Ix 
self-evaluations that included vocational education. Over 70% of the 
responding Directors indicated that they had impleraeikeH or completed 
reviews o^ all programs for sex inequities, and reviews of admission and^^' 
recruitment policies and practices . Less ^activity had been carried out 
on t^e review of curriculum materials for .sex inequities. Fifty-five 
percent of the responding Directors indicated implementation of curriculum 
reviews; however^ almost 40% had initiated very little or no activity: 

The Title IX reviews of vocational education programs, reported by a 
majority of LEAs as already implemented, had had little effect on student 
enrollment. Enrollment continued to reflect traditional enrollment 
patterns* « 

i 

Personnel at postsecondary institutions (40%) were more likely than 

personnel at secondary schools (15%) to have undertaken activities to 

reduce sex inequities in staffing patterns. 

ft 

In general, according to LEA Directors j school level activities were 
•informally implemented." Thirty-eight percent^of the LEAs had imple- 
mented activities to make students aware of non-traditional options. 
Although 24% of the LEAs had implemented day care and 22% had imple- 
mented community liaison activities ^ over half had no plans to carry out 
these functions. The percenttge of LEAs undertaking student or community- 
oriented activities was generally smaller than the percentage undertaking' 
data collection, monitoring, and review activities. 



. Activities of Counselors and Teachers at the School Level 

• Sixty-three percent of the counselors reported that programs 
* to encourage non-traditional enrollment were being formally 

and informally Implemented. 

• Approximately 47% of the counselors reported that th^ir LEAs 
were implementing programs to alert students to inequitiai and- 
39% were making special guidance services available to non- 
traditional students, 

• Twenty-two percent of the counselors reported that their LEAs 
were engaged in community liaison activities. Twenty-nine 
percent reported they were providing day-care services. 

Instructors and counselors reported efforts to enccvurage students to 
enter non-traditional programs; 27% of the instructors and 37% of the 
counselors reported formal implementation of this kind of activity at 
\he school level . However , approximately 39% of instructors and 22% of 
counselors reported no plans for or knowledge of programs of this type.. . 
Approximately 36% (sic) of instructors and 18% of counselors reported 
formal preparation for special Job development or placement programs, 
while approximately 50% of both groups reporter; no activity. At a 
maximum, a little more than a third of the schools were actively spon- ' 
soring programs for students. 

0(ily 13% of both instructors and counselors reported that their schools 
were sponsoring programs "for employers or community organisations to 
make them aware of problems of inequity; almost three-quarters reported ' 
no plans to do so. Approximately a, quarter reported implementing special 
guidance and counseling services for non-traditional students; approxi- 
mately 14% reported that day care services were being provided. Thus, n 
little student or community-oriented activity appears to have been * 
taking place at the school level. 
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Junior colleges and technical institutions appaar to have been making 
the g,reatest effort to achieve sek equity, and comprehensive high schools 
and vocational high schools the least. ' 



Perceptions of Sex Equity Problems and Progress 

m A quarter to a third of the respondents at the state and local 
levels of the educational system generally agreed that rules 
denying admission to courses on the basis of sexj unwritten 
understanding that some courses were for males and others for 
females J and teacher Teluctance to have non-traditional students 
in their courses had all changed for the better in the past 
five years. Yet,, unwritten understandings and teacher reluctance 
to have non-traditional students in their courses were generally 
indicated as most in need of further change. 

• Vocational educators at all levels indicated that community 
attitudes and values presented the major constraint to Ben 
equity in vocatidnal education. Constraints emanating from 
parental attitudes and influences were the second most commonly 
mentioned constraint, 

• Representatives of outside organizations and agencies inter^ 
viewed were critical of vocational education's efforts to 
address inequities . Impediments to change within vocational 
education were thought to be the predominance of male instruc- 
tors and administrators I and stereotyped materials. In general, 
the representatives of outside organizations felt there must 

be stronger enforcement of the ^ legislation pertaining to sex 
equity. 

• Approximately 25% of all respondents (state and local staff 
plus outside respondents) felt it was justifiabJe to take the 
sex of a student into consideration when determining the type 
of work-^study, cooperative education, or job placement that 
*^as a^anged. However, few individuals at any level felt 
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there were circumstances in which inequitable claisroom 
asiigmnenti^ ware justified. 



It is important to note that, state staff indicat^ad higher levelg of 
implementation of review and monitoring activltlei than of activities 
designed fot students (which were felt to be inost effective by the 
greatest number of state staff). Encouraging male and female represan- 
tation on Advisory Councils was perceived by the greatest number of 
Individuals to be least effective. There appears to have been an 
inconsist^cy between those activities which states were emphasizing and 
those activities which were felt to be most productive. 

State Impact on SchQol Activities 

School level activities that appeared to be most closely associated with 
those at the state level were awareness efforts and support activities 
for students* Furthermore ^ monitoring/ review/data collection^ which 
represented the bulk of state level activity generally had the highest 
correlation with the indicators of activity at the school level* This 
is significant because it represents an important linkage between state 
and school* i*e., the m^ora attention the state paid t o whi^ t the school 
was doings the more the school tended. to do. 

\ 

Schools that made a concerted effort to enroll non^traditional students ,\ 
to assure sex equity in student programming, and to eliminate discrimina^ 



tion in employment were also those in which enrollment of women in 
non-traditional training was highest. 

In sum, those schoQls with higher activity indicators seemed also t^ 
have been those with higher non^tradi tional enrollments. There were 
more significant correlations with non-traditional female enrollment 
than with non-traditional male enrollment. However , those indicators 
reflecting activities aimfed directly at students also correlated; signi- 
ficantly with non^traditional male enrollment. 
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Conclusiotig of Volume 1 ' 

1 

The two conclusions of Volume 1 most relevant to this study warei 

• A concerted effort must be made to identify and disseminate 
eKemplary programs and strategies for overcoming seK inequi- 
'ties in vocational education. 

At the time of the study there were few examples of successful 
efforts to reduce sex inequities in vocational training pro^ 
grams. It is of vital importance that information on success- 
ful strategies be disseminated to the widest possible vocationa 
education audience. 
• i 

• There roust be considerably more emphasis at all levels on 
activities designed to byercome inequities , in addition to the 
monitoring and reviewing designed to discover such inequities. 

The need for efforts to overcome inequities is a major theme 
throughout the legislation. However ^ the primary form of 
activity observed consisted of reviewing and monitoring 
activities which are passive in nature. Corrective action is 
needed to overcome inequities discovered. States, local 
education agencies ^ and schools must be provided both with 
incentives to act and with examples of successful approaches. 
Data from this study revealed that schools which made ' major 
^ efforts to addressi inequities had a higher proportion of 

non-traditional students. Concerted efforts, particularly 
those which directly involve students, are crucial in reducing 
inequities, « 

i ^ 
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Tm VOCATIONAL EDUCATION EQUITY STUDY, VOUm 2 . 
LITERATUM MP ^ECONDi^Y DATA REVIEW 



This volmne cited itudiei undertaken prior to the enactment of the Voca- 
tional Education Amendments of 1976, The studies indicated that, by and 
large, the schools had served to reinforce the sjSK stereotypes of the 
larger sbciety. Girls had been reinforced to develop "feminine" behavior 
patterns and prepare for lives as wives and mothers, not as wage earners. 
When girls enrolled in courses to- prepare for gainful employment, they 
concentrated in traditionally female field.i. Several studies suggested 
that girls got little encouragement from counselors to take non^traditional 
courses . 

Attitudes Toward VEA * 76 

One relevant study cited was Dykstra (1977), which investigated the 
attitudes of vocational educators in Colorado towar^implementation of 
the sex equity provisions of the 1976 Amendments, and their level of 
agreement with each of the requirements* SiKty-iiK percent of the 
instructors, 57% of the local Directors of Vocational Education, 38% of 
the teacher educators and 28% of state staff disagreed with the provision 
that set aside $50,000 for sex equity personnel at the state level, A 
majority of respondents disapproved of the provision of day care for 
children of students at the secondary level. They also disagreed with 
provisions of vocational education programs for displaced homemakers; 
however, 73% agreed with the required review f the distribution of 
grants to assure that the needs of women. are addressed. In general, the 
state staff were more supportive than local staff of the new legislation 

Need for Research 

A need for further research in the following areas was cited: (a) the 
course entry process; (b) training in school; (c) placement of students; 



\ 

\ 

and Cd) the attitudes and behaviors of administrators i teachers i\ coun- 
selors, and parents, as well as students* / 

T^e authors maintained that studies generalized about vocational expec^ 
tations and achievements based on examinationi of college graduates, 
although half the population does not go to college, and far more than 
half does not complete college* The working clasi woman and her 
relationship to the occupational world was conspicuously absent from 
existing research literature (Robyp 1975). 

The meaning of work to working class women needs to be explored* They 
are presiuned to have low motiyation and career interest, despite the 
fact that from an early age most expect to work a good part of thair 
lives* 



P APER ON EFFECTS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION' PROGRAMS l 
RESEARCH FINGINGS AND ISSUES 

This paper j contained in The Planning Paperi ^ the Vocational 
Education Study , issued by tlie National Institute of Education, ' reviewed 
ana synthesized data compiled through major national logitudinal surveys 
as follows. ^ Project Talent ^ (1960) ; ^Youth in Transition , (1968); the 
National Longitudinal Surveys (of Labor Market Experience) ^ (1968); the 
Longitudinal Study of Educational Effects (also known as. the National , 
Longitudinal Study of the High School Class of 1972). 

The methodological shortcomings and dates of these studies affficted 
their findings. The number of woinen grad^«ntes from occupational cur^^ 
ricula other than business and clerical was too small to permit con- 
clusions regarding the effect of their high school programs oh later 
employment* 
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Jobg Sought 



the studiei reiterated women's sigregation In occupationally stereotyped 
couriei within all three Gurricula? college preparatory , general, and 
vocational education « ' 

According to Graiso and Shea, these 1968 National Longitudinal Survey 

data are not put of date. A 1976 Gallup Youth Survey found that women 

retained occupational goali similar to those held by students in the 

1960s. For example, the top career preferences of teenage girls still 

Included: iecretary, teacher, nurse, social worker, and hairdresser, 

among others. The only difference reported (Prediger, et.al. , 1974) is 

that the proportion of high school girls who eKpect to work outside the 

I i 
home had risen over the decade* 

Wages 

The authors found that in contrast to the results for men, the evidence 
indicated that vocational education for girls in high school strongly 
benefited them later in the labor market. However, unexpectedly, it was 
found that the wage and earnings statistics demonstrated that the benefit 
in wages was in sex'^typed occupations* This may have resulted because 
only the business and clerical course had enough women students for^ 
separate analysis. 

Conclusions of the Paper , 

• Grasso and Shea suggested that those who criticize vocational 
programs on the basis of occupational ^ex-segregation should 
carefully reconsider the alternative occupations available to 
the average young woman* 

Subsequent studies ^have noted that massive changes occurred in the 
attitudes and aspirations of young females relative to work, educa^ 
tion, and childbearing. For example, only 25% of females surveyed 
in the 1979 NLS reported that they wanted to be ixclusively home^ 
makers at the age of 35, This is a decrease of 35% since the 1968 



• The results suggested that women working in non'sex-t^ed jobs 
were not necesiarily better of^ than other young women. The 
effects of holding a [traditional job varied by level of schooling 
and by race, but apparently those with less than a baccalaureate 
degree had a financial advantage working in a sex^typed job, 

i ■ , ■ 

Cormnentary 

The Primary Data, Volume 1, ThA Vocational Education Equity Study by AIR 
and Section II i Analysis of State Reports and National and State. Enroll- 
ment Data J of this current study for the two Councils reflect similar 
findings regarding conditions in the state and local education agencies 
and prbvide some insights which may be useful [in considering where the 
vocational education legislation may be strengtt^ened, f or improved imple- 
mentation* 

On the other hand j the Literature and Secondary Data Reylew^ Volume 2 of 
the AIR study, because of the dates of studies reviewed, merely redefined 
the conditions that the sex equity provisions of the legislation were 
designed to correct* Therefore, Volume 2 provides only limited insights 
regarding the impact of the new mandates and provisions* 

It should also be noted that the research by AIR was conducted only one 
year after Federal regulations for implementing VEA '76 were issued, — ^ 
regulations were published in October 1977; and the data and information 
collection are from the spring of 1978. Caution is warranted since the 
changes reflected in the field at that time more likely resulted from 
the implementation of Title IX legislation than from the seK equity 
provisions of the Education Amendments of 1976. Likewise, more recent 
changes as a result of VIA '76 are not reflected in these early data. 

The paper on "Effects of Vocational Education Programs i Research Findings 
and Issues" attempted to examine national longitudinal studies for their 
relevance to vocational education, even though none reviewed was originally 
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dea^gned to analyze vocational education. Consequently, the studiei* 
employment-related data are inadequate for drawing precise conclusions 

on vocational education. Additionally, the iamples contained in the 

1 ' 

studies are outdated the oldest of the studies. Project Talent, 
collected data in 1960. In the interim there has been a "subtle revo- 
lution" in the work patterns of women, markedly affecting their training 
for work as well. The Grasso and Shea contention that conditions had not 
changed for women since the 1960s cannot "be validated until further 
research has been undertaken. The conclusions drawn in their study ^ 
however, may be relevant to the consideration of the need for changes in 
vocational education legislation* 
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1V\ MARINGS ' 



Approximately 50 persons from 21 istatep participated in the Councils' . / 

two public hearings on sex equity -in vocational 'edUcation held in May, 

1980. The hearings, designed to gain.the perspective of individuals and 

groups affected by the seK equity provisions and those responsible for 

# 

implementing or monitoring the legislation, were held in New York City 
(May 8-9) and Denver, Colorado (May 15-16)^ Witnesses were, invited to 
present testimony before members of the two Councils, and at least one 
member of. a State Advisory Council on Vocational Education. 



ORGANIZATION AND CONDUCT' OF THE HEARINGS 

The regional design of the hearings one In^the Easr and one the 
Wes\ — was .based upon prior studies which found that tlie participation 
of wohien in non-traditional education varies by the region of the countryi 
size ofXmetropolitan/ rural location, by age and by racial/ ethnic group. 
The assumption was that, although the broad legislative issues raised in 
the two locations , would be similar, the variables affecting service 
needs of womin and the administrative tasks of service delivery would be 

different* \ * 

\ 

\ ^ = ■ 

The two hearings were publicized through public notices^, media and 
letters to a wide'r^nge of organizations and associations concerned with 
sex equity issues, encouraging them to attend the hearings and participate 
ih the discussions and/or submit written testimony. A wide variety of 

- ^ \ 
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A Study of the Factors Influencing the Participation of Women 
in^Non-traditional Occupations in Postsecondary Area Vocational 
Training^ Schools ^ Rj Assbcia;tes* Arlington, VA,'1977. 

"""" "r ^ \ ' ^ 

Rural Wo men in fosts'econdary Vocational Education , Rj Associates. 

Arlington, VA, 1978. ' 

/ \ 

Women in Non-traditional Vocatior^al Education in Secondary Schools , 
RJ Associates. Arlington, VA, 1978\ 
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knowledgeable individuals were" invited to address key issues of- concern 
to the Councils; additionally, evening sessions provided opportunity for 
the Councils to hear from other persons' who wished to present testimony. 
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A panel format for the hearings enabled the Councils to 'receive testimony 
focusing upon issue areas; witnesses presented testimony individual^ 
followed by group discussion and interaction with the Council members. 
Each hearing began with a panel presentation of "State Profile" —an 
overview of the progress of one state in detail - (in the. East) . or several 
sL..tes (in the West) in implementing the sex equity provisions of the 
Federal legislatioji.. The second panel at each hearing focus'ed on the' . 
"Perspective from Persons Outside the Vocational Education System" with 
an emphasis on testimony from organisations concerned with sex equity 
issues. The third panel in the East concentrated on the "Special Needs 
of Minority Womsf;" in the West the third panel directed its attention 
to the role and functions of the Sex Equity Coor^ators. The fourlh 
and final Eastern panel examined "Supportive Services/Innovative Programs;' 
the Western, I'Postsecondary Vocational Education and Displaced Homemaker 
Programs." An evening panel in the West also addressed the "Special 
Needs of Minority Women/' . , ^ , 

A- "Roundtable Discussion" on the implications of the testimoii^ for 
legislation closed each hearing. This session enabled Council members 
to discuss with the witnesses the issues raised during the hearings and 
related concerns. It also provided an opportunity for others present to 
question witnesses and Council memh* i and to discuss the Issues \ji 



SUffllARY OF- TESTIMONY . , 

Witnesses addressed the full range of issues of interest to the Councils i 
funding, the focus on sex eqdfty, special nee'ds, of women, postsecbndary 
education, the role of Sex Equity Coordinators, the utility of public 
hearings on. State Plans, aittitudes arid training of vocational education 
personnel, and the. impact of related legislation; additionally, they 
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e raised several other areas of concerns services and programs for diiplaced 
homemakers, the needs of minority and adult womeni attitudes of parents 
and peers, concerns that sex^ equity include accessibility fn f both 
sexes. The role of Federal legislation and goveriunent in jcational 
education, curriculump and texts, and the problems associated with 
changing attitudes were covered. There was discussion of pro|rams, 
successful efforts, and barriers to the progress of sex equity. 

This summary synthesizes the comraerrtSp information, and detailed 
state;nents of witnesses on issues. It is not intended to be an 
exhaustive review or replication of testimony, but rather a focus on 
the substantive points of testimony and written statements received. 



Federal Role 



"The Vocational Education Amendments of 1976 
not only outlawed discrimination in vocational 
programs, but also mandated active efforts to 
reduce sex bias and stereotyping* It is this f 
area of affirmative action that the new Federal 
vocational education amendments need to address 
" Once again with renewed strength and commitment » 
The new OCR Guidelines for Vocational Education 
are an encouraging sign that equity in voc-ed 
is a national priority. Adequate staffing and 
accountability procedures at state, local, and 
Federal levels , however must be provided'to 
ensure that these new guidelines do indeed 
support the full implementation of the -spirit' 
as wall as the 'letter' of the law.'* 

Sex Equity Coordinator 



Many witnesses expressed concern that the law is too vaguely written. In 
some cases, the "letter of the law" or the minimum requirements are 
being met without any significant progress toward equity. The problem 
is twofold* (1) the legislation is not flexible enough to allow the 
various administrative and service functions within the vocational 
education delivery system to operate accord ; to the different structures. 
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of tHe states and localities; and, (2) the leniency of "may" verius 
"shall" langiiage leaves littli opportunity for accountability and 
enforcement of the sex equity provisions. 

Serious concerns were raised ^ especially at the New York hearing, re- 
garding whether the current vocational education system was precluding 
the equity and upgrading needed by women and whether fundamental changei 
would be required in order to assure equal access, l^ile most of the 
witnesses stated that their respective states met the minimum requirement 
for sex equity, few cited examples of ^tate initiative to assure that 
the intent as well as the letter of the\law was enforced. For eKample, 
through the hearings only two states (New York and California) were 
identified which had required LEAs to meet specific sex equity require- 
ments as a condition of funding. - 

Witnesses suggested that, as m minimum, mandatory language be included 
in the reauthorization to require: sex equity in^ vocational guidance 
and CQUnseling; services for displaced homemakers; curriculum revision 
to eliminate sex bias arid sex stereotyping; seK equity training and 
personnel development for administrators, teachers, and counselors; day 
care programs; and assistance to women in preparing for and obtaining 
non- traditional employment. 

Concern regarding the Federal role extended beyond the. reauthdrigatlon 
of vocational education as a. single piece of legislation and suggested ' 
the need for broad legislative coordination to achieve sex equity:. ' 

"There, have been many important efforts to 
provide for improved coordinatfon at the 
Federal level in the area of education/ work. 
Interagency coordination is taking place . . * 
Two major national advisory councils have 
joined forces to hold these hearings , , . Next 
year will provide an extraordinary opportunity 
for furthering a coordinated approach If, as 
may be^tHe case, ^vocational education legislation 
Is reauthorized along with the youth programs • : ' 

. of CETA (the Youth Employment and DemonstMtlon 
Projects Act, or YEDPA) , and in conjuncti^ 
with the new Administration proposal. As the 



broad Issues of education/work are addressed , 
specific approaches should be Identified for 
meeting the needs of special populationi in a 
comprehensive aad coordinated way at the Federal 
level." 

Legislative Analyst for a National 
Organization of States 

Witnesses generally agreed on Mm need for linkages hetwef.' vocational 
education and other work/education agencies. The Comprehansive 
Emplopnent and Training Adminiitration (CETA) rnd the Office for Civil 
Rights (OCR) were mentioned repeatedly as agencies which should have a 
close working relationship with vocational education. 

One witness iuggested that a mandatory sex equity component should be 
built into all Federal legislation. It was also suggested that the 
Vocational Education Amendments could require that teams of equal 
education opportunity compliance officers and technical assistance 
specialists be formed in every state agency and available in adequate 
numbers and levels of positions to have the clout to enforce the OCR 
guidelines at the state local levels. 

Special Needs of Women 

Supportive services is one of the options the legislation leaves to 
state discretion such services might include child care, 
transportation, and attention to the needs of displaced homemakers, 
.mihorit^ woitlen and adult women. 

Child Care - . 

The crucial need for adequate, affordable child care services was 
addressed by a number of witnesses j as was the need for legislators 
to recognize that child care is essential and clearly related to 
employment. Witnesses stressed that in order for vocational 
education to reach women efforts must be made to ensure that they 



remain in ichool. Or*e witness pointed out that the dropout rate 
for stud^^nts entering the ninth grade in the New York City public 
schooli is 45%, that pregnancy is the major reason for dropping 
out J and that about 80% of pregnant teenage dropouts never return 
to school. Mor is the problem confined to urnau areas; Maine has 
the highest teon,^ge pregnancy rate in the nation. 

There is an extreme shortage of day care for children under three 
years old. New York City was cited as an example; there are only 
eight centers for infants in the .ity, five in Brooklyn where they 
are inaccessible to much of the population- Inability to find 
affordable infant care is a problem especially for teenage parents, 

'-In a kind of oversimplified way and as absurd 
as it may sioundj I would say that the special 
needs of minority women as they pertain to 
vocational education are, first and foremost, 
^~birth control and adequate childcare . " 

Dean of Continuing and Adult Education and 
Chair of a Commission on the Status of Women 

Despite the great need for child care services j only one state 
represented (New Mexico) indicated that day care services were 
provided through vocational education funds and this through a 
joint training \and service project. In Oregon, the LEA decides 
whether to fund day care* 

Although witnesse^ stated the need for Federal attention to day 
care, they cautioneid that the appioach to child care must be 
flexibile, Regula^tj'ions of CETA and of many state departments of \ 
public welfare reqi^ire that childrt: placed in a licensed day 
care center. Unfoii^unately , these centers are "day" care programs 
and are not available for evening adult education students. Provisions 
allowing women to pay their relatives and neighbors for child care 
were suggested as a means of dealing with the time problem as well 
as the shortage of available centers. 



Transpoctation 

Accessibility to vocational education is often impeded by trans- 
portation problems, a pafticular difficulty for lo^i^-inconie women. 
A Denver hearing wltn ^ whose program includes job placement as 
well as vocational education , noted that the costs of either owning 
an automobile (peymentSj repairs, gasoline) or using public trans^ 
portation (riot always available) to reach school or work have 
affected the program's ability to serve women. Often the problem is 
compounded when children must be transported to day care centers as 
well. Rural women, as well as menj often have no access to public 
transportation and a witness from Colorado noted that only one city 
in that state has even limited public transportation. 



Displaced Hom.smakers , ■■ ■ 

"Most displaced homemakers need vocational 

services* Most are unprepared to enter the < 
occupations in which there is a real demand 
today. Vocational education funds coordinated 
with state and CKTA funds could address these 
needs beautifully* A small beginning has been 
^ made. But there is a great d^al yet to do." 

Director of a Displaced Homemaker 
Program 

\ 

Currently, only two legislative acts include displaced homemakers 

among those eligible for funding in employment i\d training programs: 

the Educational Amendments of 1976 (vocational education programs 

for displaced homemaktrs and other special groups) artd^the Compre^ 

hensive Employment and Training Act Amendments of 1978*\Some 

states have passed legislation to assist displaced homemakers while 

other states have provided little or no money for assistance. \ 

Witnesses stressed that until very recently, the plight of the \^ 

displaced homemaker had not come to the public- s attention and only \ 

in the past few years have legislators become concerned about pro^ \^ 

viding services to these women, 
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The displaced homeinaker programs represented at the hearing presented 
program designs that varied in services provided and funds available. 
Most witnesses agreed that more support wa^ needed from the community 
and the legislature. One witness e:?pressed concern that vocational 
education, money earmarked for special groups had not been used 
because no requests for proposals had been written at the state 
level. ' * 

The testimony contained many strategies for program improvement, 
expansion and development. Some of these have already been 
incorporated into the programs and some were "think pieces;'* they 
include the followiug: 

• The term ^'displaced homemaker** is for some unfamiliar 
and/or has negative connotations for employees and 
students. One witness suggested that ''career changers** 
might be a better description. 

• More data are required to substantiate the existence and 
needs of displaced homemakers. 

• Advisory committees should be established to monitor 
^ypenditures of vocational education funds to insure 
their appropriation to displaced homemaker progri 



rams 



Program personnel should develop working relationships 
with vocational education staff at the administrative 
level to coordinate efforts, provide support, and conduct 
joint planniug sessions, 

Off-campus displaced homemaker centers (as opposed to 
centers at educational institutions) may provide a b'etter 
environment for women returing to school or work. 

Non-traditional training should be made availabie through 
displaced homemaker progr.ims, A hands-on curriculum 
could be used to introduce such training. 
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• special gtatf could be funded in college job placement 
offices to provide job referral and placement. 

• One witness felt the greatest need is for synergiam among 
the programs J the. development of a collective identity: 

■■*.,therfi is an enormous need for 
collaboration and cooperation between 
, , ' all displaced homemaker centers. The 

centers wh*.ch are coimnunity based 
t. organizations and those that are he used 

in educational institutions exist for 
the same purpose - to help the displaced 
homemaker make the transition from 
\ being traumatized to being made self^ 

sufficienti as effortlessly as possible*" 

Program Associate for a Displaced 
Homemaker Program 

Minority Women 

Many of the issues expreEsed as being of particular concern to 
minority women (e,g, day care, transportation, counseling) are 
issues affecting all women, and minority men as well. Hispanic 
witnesses discussed the need for outreach to minority peoples 
through community based organizations; Black, Hispanic and Indian 
witnesses cited the negative image of occupational education 
programs in minority communities. These negative attitudes toward 
vocational education are prevalent^ in the minority conwrtunities 
whose students have often been stereotyped as scholastically unable 
to compete in academic studies. This is particularly true in the 
Blnck community. As a result * many minority youth are encouraged 
by their parents to shy away from "shop-- courses and to get an 
^ academic education which will prepare ^hem for\a white collar job* 

\ 

"Specifically, there is a need to disseminate to 
the Black Community the image of vocational \ 
education that elevates and places emphasis on the 
advantages afforded one who receives both a sound 
academic edacation plus vocational skill training.'* 

Career Development Specialist for a 
Local Educatioki Agency 

S3 
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There was concern that vocational education work to eliminate 
attitudes which cause Indians to be placed in courses based on the 
assuniption that they are "good with their hands" as a result of 
beading and making baskets. 

Difficulties facing Hispanic minority woi,ien were identified. 
Witnesses at the New York hearing emphasized, the need for programs 
designed to address unique cultural differences as a means of 
encouraging the participation of minority wemen in vocational 
education. In the West, again the hearing panel was told that 
because of cultural differences many ^^eKican-American women were 
reluctant to participate in non=traditional training. For non- 
English or limited English speaking students who are preparing to 
enter the work force there is a need to prepare teachers and 
counselors better, and to modify curriculum. Cultural variations 
were eKpressed: 

"Indian women face a great deal of societal 
pressure to marry and bear children at an early 
age. And the Indian mother has always been viewed 
as the one most responsible for caring for and 
raising the children. Her family and peers tend 
to value her skills in homemaking and child rearing 
more than for any ambitions and abilities she may 
have." 

Special Projects Coordinator of an 
Indian Education Program 



'^National programs and Federal legislation have 
had an Impact upon the status of black women; 
however, it has not been significant. Black and 
Spanish speaking women are still at the bottom of 
the ladder in every instance except unemployment. 
According to 1978 Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Report, minority teenage girls accounted for 34.5% 
of the unemploymeht population, surpassing even 
black teenage boys." 

Career Development Specialist for a 
Local Education Agency 
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In addition to the perceptionrj and yaJuee aff acting minority 
interest in vocational education, there was concern for more 
minority involvment in program planning and monitoring. Advisory 
Councils drew attention one witness expressed concern that oi^e 
Black woman on an Advisory Council does not mean there is adequate 
minority representation , that the needs of Hispanic and Indian 
women are very different. A possible improvement might be requiring 
proportional representation of the state * s minority population. 

Adult Women 

Againj for adult women, the issues of child care^ counseling, and 
transportation were raised in regard to the postsecondary vocational 
education delivery system. Witnesses stated that women tend to 
make career decisions later in life than men and suggested that 
there be more emphasis on enrollment equity and program development 
in postsecondary vocational education. 

During the Eastern hearing there was considerable discussion of 
the barriers for women seeking to enter apprenticeship programs and 
non^traditional employment* Witnesses at the Western hearing also 
cited a lack of action on, or even recognition of j the problems of 
age discrimination as well as sex bias. They suggested the need 
for changes wit^ . the delivery system itself ^ as well as the need 
to prepare potential workers to ^ba employed in occupations jpre^ 
dominated by the opposite sex* 



Sexual harassment and abuse were cited as critical problems for 
non-traditional employment and occupational preparation: andj 
although no suggestions for resolving or dealing with these issues 
were offered by witnesses, many questions were raised. If the 
vocational education system trains women for non-traditional jobs, 
will industry employ them? Can vocational educators influence 
recalcitra\nt unions and contractors? Is there any way for vocational 
educators to address the sex discrimination and age discrimination 
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CSny trades continue to have upper age limits for appranticeships 
despite 1978 Department of Labor affirmative action guidelines 
which permit their waiver) that women in adult eduGation programs 
will later encounter? 



Curricula and Texts 



"Textbooks continue to reflect ;Stereotypea ^iews of 
men and women, especially in the vocational areas ^ 
where women are virtually nonexistent J*' 

Sex Equity Coordinator 



"One woman rolrj model can do more to effect change 
than, 100 planned activities. One woman to demon- 
strate the absurd nature of the present inequities. 
One i**oman to teach , to demonstrate, to lead." 

Administrator of a State Regional 
Education Agency 

The need to introduce students to a range of career possibilitiep 
through infusing sex-fair materials into the curriculum was exprissed by 
many witnesses. It was generally agreed that the curriculum should 
include techniques that serve^ to expand students' views of their \ 
potential career options and expose them to women and men in non- ' 
traditional jobs. . 

Witnesses suggested exploratory programs at the Junior high school level 
as a means to help students make better decisions in h^gh school. 
Additionaly, it was suggested that coordination between vocational \ 
education and career education programs may be a means to ensure that 
non-sexist career materials are infused into the curriculum at the \ 
elementary school level. \ 



\ 

\ 
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Counselors anc Instructors 



'-Sex stereotyping is still a problem n most school 
syitems. Studies show that both male and female 
counselors respond more favorably to female itudents 
wh6 select traditional career 'nterestp. . . Very 
few women are local vocational administrators or 
instructors in the nontraditional programs, hence 
few role models for girls to see*" 

Se3C Equity Coordinator 

Witnesses at both hearings agreed that more focus on pre-service and 
in-service sex equity training for the instructors and counselors is 
needed because they affect the students* career and triining choiceg. 
Programs that help educators to examine their personal views and 
attitudes regarding vocational training and non-traditional work 
opportunities for women are also needed. Witnesses suggested that 
attendance of counselors and teachers at workshops or seminars on seK 
bias should be made mandatory. 

Onte witness pointed out that even though funds are available *to acquaint 
fiuidance counselors with changing work patterns and sex equity require'^ 

'- ■ i . 

mentSj there is little change because the funds are not uied. Many 
counseling departments do not give high priority to sex equity issaes; 
therefore, girls are not fully informed of their career options and, in 
many instances ^ are steered away f rom traditional male cour'^^is such as 
math and science. Without a background in math or science i girls are 
unable to meet requirements for entry to a majority of non-traditional 
training programs. 

Vocational education funds are also available for in-^service training 
for vocational education teachers an'd other staff members to overcome 
sex bias and stereotyping.. Howevler, the experience of many of the 
witnesses was that instructors are resistant to most programs and 
activities that deal with changing their attitudes. Another factor 
which deters instructors from taking additional training is that in 
some states certified vocational instructors are not required to take 
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additional course work or training ia order continue teaching. One 
example is New York State where 70% of all vocational teachers are 
permanently certified, 100% of all home economics teachers are female, ^ 
and 98% of the industrial arts teachers are male. 

Other witness suggestions included- 

• Vocational aptitude tests should be examined for inherent 
sexism. 

t Principals, school board administrators, and certification 
committees should require in-service and pre-servlce sex 
equity trairilng for instructors and counselors, 

• More bias-free guidance materials should be developed, 

• Women instructors should be recruited and trained to teach 
non-traditional courses 

n Counselors should develop support systems for girls in 

non-traditional courses. Often girls participating in these 
courses are subjected to seKUal harassment. 



Public Hearin^a . / 

The Federal legislation mandates public hearings as part of the 
development of each State Plan for vocational education. 41though this 
mandate was not designed solely to achieve sex equity, it does theore- 
tically present the opportunity for the special needs of women previously 
noted in this section, .^as well as other sex equity Issues, to be heard* 
The potential is for individuals and groups to state their concerns* 
about existing and planned vocational education programs, and to have an 
impact on the State Plan before the s,tate receives Federal funds. 
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Several of the individuals and organization representatives outside 
of the vocational education system testified on the public hearing . 
process. Their attempts to monitor and review State Plans and their 
testimony at the mandated public hearings had ihown a fflixed effect on 
the State Plan, pne witness- experience was positive: 

"It is my conclusion from our experience that 
recommendations will be implemented only through 
the conmiitment of the top administration. At the 
same times the top administration will not be able 
to commit itself to implementing recommendations 
which are n^ver made. Because the recommendations 
and report of the (State) Conmiiision for Women were 
available at the time that he took office, (Deputy 
Secretary of Education) was able to move rapidly to 
implement policies reflecting our concerns," 

Chair of a State CorMnission for Women 

Other witnesses stated that the :lr comments and reconmendations at public 
hearings had had only limited effect; many felt their testimony ha4 no 
impact or only very minor impact on implementation of the sex equity 
provisions* Another questioned the whole process: 

"Vocational education should be initiating and doing, ^ 
not responding," 

Director of a State Conmission for Wome 
Witnesses cited the following problems with the public hearing process^ 

• iasufficient time to review State Plans (some Sex Equity 
Coordinators also eKpressed this concern); 

• women* s groups and others who may be interested in sex equity 
issues are not aware of the public hearing process; 



groups that have testified repeatedly without seeing positive 
results may not feel it is an effective use of their time; 



citizens often find the langrage of the hearing materials 
coiafusing. One witness stated: 



"It is difficult to understand the systi 
and I think they like it that way." 



Director of a Commission on the 
Status of Women 



Sex Equity Coordinators 

One of the major new provisions contained in the Education Amendments of 
1976 was the requirement that each state employ full-time personnel 
to assure implementation of sex equity. Funded for a minimum of $50,000, 
this Sex Equity Coordinator has ten specifically mandated functions. 
The legislation allows considerable flexibility, however , regarding the 
position of the Coordinator within the organizatfon and how the functions 
are accomplished. One Sex Equity Coordinator's statement exemplified 
the view of manyi 



"I can assure you that Sex Equity Coordinators 
are working hard to aichieve sex equity in 
education. We feel strongly that every student 
should have the opportunity to learn concrete 
skills which will ultimately lead to gainfuL 
employment. Vocational education plays an 
important part training students to enter the* 
world of work. As the nature of our society 
becomes that much more complex, the preparation 
of all students for survival in that society 
becomes even more vital." ^ ' 

Sex Equity Coordinator 



The role of the Sex Equity Coordinator was viewed by witnesses as an f 
essential f * fn^achf^ving equity and ' in eliminating sex bias. The 
need fo, u.pan.i. iupport of this position was generally expressed. 
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Although there was general agreement regarding the necessity for such a 
position^ the specific responsibilities and functif=£is raison considlrable 
discussion among witnesses. The following capsules highlight the issues 
raised* 

• The ten mandated functions of the SeK Equity Coordinator require 
an enormous aniount of uork with very little money and, in some 
casj^^ no stiff, beyond the Coordinator. The Coor v nators need 
technical assistance and training to enable them to perform their 
responsibilities. These services should come from the Federal 
level. 

• Although the ten mandated functions are time consuming given 
current staff and funding, they should be retained; all of 
the functions are necessary. It was reconMnended that account^ 
ability for sex equity be built into the jobs of other state 
officials so that equity becomes a responsibility which reaches 
beyond the Coordini^tor , Witness jes suggested that some of the 
duties of the Coordinator be infused into the jobs of the 
local administrators, state Directors of Planning and others 

in the system. 

• The across-the-board funding level of $50,000 for seK equity 
personnel is not appropriate in every state. The current 
allocation system does not take into account the major differ* 
ences in the states (area, population, number of LEAs j etc.)^ 
Fifty thousand dollars is not enough money, in most states for 
sex equity programming and many coordinators have been unable 
to secure additional funds. The legislation sayl that states 
■'may also use part of the grant to support additional full 
time personnel.*- However, in many states the Sex Equity Coor- 
dinator has only a- secretary; in some states, not even that. 

• It was suggested that persons responsible for presenting ^ 
formal testimony and recommendations to Congress for reauthori- 
zation should "pick the brains" of the coordinators. Their 
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eKperiences have been invaluable and riiany have concrete sugges- 
tions that should be included in any statement on legislative 
policy, 

' Coordinators should develop, a stronger working relationship 
with C£TA. They should be required to sit on State Employment 
and Training Planning Councils and work closely with Private 
Industry Councils, local CETA Advisory Councils, and other 
community groups. 

Some Witnesses. wanted the Sex Equity Coordiiiator to monitor 
vocational education from a position outside .^i the department 
of education. Others thought that an inside position held " 
most potential for effecting change. ^ Although most Coordin.rD-s 
are located within t,he state vocational education unit, one 
felt her placement in another part of the state departmertt 
gave her more access to resources. - ' 
f 

Another area which generated differing cpinions was the appro- 
priateness and effectiveness for the Coordinator of having 
compliance responsibility.^ Some witnesses wanted thtf* position 
coordinated with Office for Civil Rights enforcement functions. 
Others felt 'that the ^Coordinator should be responoible only 
for technical assistance. They maintained that either: 1) 
carrying out the "police*' function detracts from the support 
and trust' required to bring about change | or 2) when compliance 
and assistance are too clos^y^ linked, the legal clout of the 
former tends to overshadow thevlatter. T^re was little 
testimony to indicate whether the Sex Equity Coordinators had ' 
established a working relationship with the state Title IX 
Coordinators to combine mutual interests and similar reponsi- 
bilities. ^ ^ 

7 

Witnesses generally agreed that if the Coordinator is located ^ 
within the vocational unit, the position should be a^ close 
administratively to the state Director of Vocational Education 



as possible. The poiltion o£ the Sex Equity Coordinator in 
the state hierarchies varies considerably. In some states, 
the Qoordinator is on the same level as the assistant 
commissioner and is consulted regarding all programmatic 
decisioni; in other states the Coordinator is nearly powerless, 
having virtually no contact with program staff j no control 
over sex equity funds ^ and seeing the State Plan only at the 
time a iignature is required. Witnesses agreed that in order 
for the functions of the Coordinator to be implemented, the 
/ commitment of the state Director of Vocational Education is 
essential* However, one witness strongly recommended that thei 



, ,SeK Equity Coordinator or person 
charged with eliminations of sex bias be 
employed outside of the Vpcational educa^ 
tion system to encourage independent 
monitoring and evaluation, Minnesota -s 
Council on the Economic Status of Women 
has a $50,000 grant to do this and in 
Peunsylvania the Sex Equity Coordinator is 
in the Department of Education, not the 
vocational education department . Indivi- 
duals located vithin vocational education 
are subject to inti^nidation, compromisei 
and vested job interest," 

Director of a Commission on the 
Status of Women 



Other Major Considerations 

Two additional considerations were suggested by witnesses to the Councils 
(1) that the Councils recognize sex equity as an issue affecting men as 
^ell as women; and, C2)\that there be recognition of the difficulties 
involved with changing attitudes . " \ 



Sex Equity as an Issue that Affects Men as Well as Women 

"The issue of sex equity is not just for women, 

it is a human' issue. Within the area of vocational 
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education sex bias and sex stereotyping limit 
occupational choices made by both sexes. . . It is 
significant to emphasize that males are half' the 
problem.], if wft are to make significant so,ciai 
change, ijore emphasis must, be placed upon increaiing 
the awareness of males." . " 



Professor of Industrial Arts 



Witnesses agreed that strategies and programs should be develop^id 
that are designed specifically to broaden students' views about' 
^occupational cptlons and th^t the focus should apply to men Ja 
woman equally. > / 



Witnesses urg^d ^hat Federal funds should not be available for home 
economics or j^ndustrlal arts prograiis which are designed eKclusivaly 
for boys or fL \ Co-ed industrial arts and home economics at the 

junior high .c^.ol level were commanded as an excellent means to 



allow boys and 
reserved for just one sex 



Attitudes 



girls to work together on activities traditionally 



The law can mandate things 



commitmenjt to change. Attitudes of people can 
only be modified through inltensive, meaningful, and 



consistent training 



Pro 



J but it cannot mandate/ 



grams must be developaii 



geared to the aduat population who come 



its* Local schools 



which are 

into contact with our studehts, ^ocai schools / 
must be. directed to startini working with parents, 
students j {and the community\n a planned^ resultk- 
oriented manner. This (sex fequity) is a societal 
problem arid cannot be dealt with in isolation " / 

! Direc'^or of a State Re/gional Education 

Agency 

;/ 

.This statement wks reflected in the testimony of m^ny witnesses 
participating In the hearing. RepeateAly witnesses expressed 
concern over widespread negative attitudes toward the selection by 
women of non-tradktional training and emkoyment. / These attitudes 
are prevalent in iersons of all ages and Wees. Students! parents, 



teachers and employers often reflect the current societal pressures 
to conform to traditional roles. Students who do select non- 
traditlbnal vo::ational education courses are frequently subject to 
harassment\ by their peers of both seKes, their parents , community 
leaders, and, in some instances, teachers* Without modification of 
negative attitudes and without creation of a positive awareness in 
the CQminunity, there is little chance of achieving sex equity in 
vocational education. i ' : 

A survey conducted in a Massachusetts community by OPTION (Opening 
People to Opportunities Now) in June 1979 was designed to Investigate 
attitudes of junior high school students, their parents, and teachers 
toward male/ female roles in society, both at work and at home. The 
results of thb survey presented below summarize respondents' attitudes 
as traditional or non-traditional i 

Attitudes Students Parents Teachers ^ 

M F M F M F 

Traditional 88% 57% 79% 69% 45% 30% 

Non-traditional 12% 43% 21% 31% 55% 70% 



The interesting implications of these data were discussed* 

'^Notice that the majority of both students and 
their parents were traditional in their thinking 
despite the fact that their teachers, especially 
their female teachers, were generally non-traditional 
in their attitudes. It seems to me that adult 
attitudes have to change if equity is to become a 
reality in the forseeable future, since parental 
pressure on children to remain in- the traditional 
career and life patterns is evident;" | 

Sex Equity Coordinator : , 

In addition to the problems associated »with non-traditional course 
selection, there is the problem of the broad stigma attached to the 
field of Vocational education. One witness felt that negative 
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attitudes ab9ut vocational training were the result of parents being 
embarrasstf^ because their children were not in traditional academic 
programs. Many parents believe that occupational training means 
their children' are not "good enough" to complete an academic study 
program and go 'son to college. To these parents, vocational education 
preyfiits thei>f children from achieving the "American Dream"; 
higher education, upward mobility, and a professional Job. 

In order to achieve equity successfully, strategies must be devaloped 
that address attitudes and work positively to induce change. 
Witnesits suggested the following programs/methbds for changing 
these negative attitudes: 

• Women who are successful in non-traditional jobs should 
be asked to speak to school and. community groups. They 
could act as role models to encourage employers to hire 
women with non-traditional training, 

' • Materials should be developed for dissemination to students 
and counselors regarding options in vocational education 
courses. 

• Monies should be spent on providing training for 
vocational education instructors and counselors/ 

• Materials should be disseminated to promote a positive 
image of vocational education by emphasizing the advan- 
tages of a sound academic education accompanied by 
vocational skill training. Community leaders should be 
made aware of the imgortance of expanding career options. 

' ■ ^ \ = 

• Workshops and training sessions should be provided for 
parents, educators,' and community and religiqus leaders 
who could then run similar workshops in the community. 
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Schooli_3ho4ild- arrange career days to enable students and 
parents to explore non*traditional programs , and talk to 
couselors, employfersj and persons working in non^traditional 
fields. 

Public service announcements for radio and television 
should be designed and produced* This approach .would 
expose a broad range of people to positive statements 
about vocational education and non-traditional training, 
while requiring only a small eKpenditure of funds* 



Commentary 

The Councils* hearings resulted irt the identification of controversies 
on these and related issues; they pointed to the success of the legis-* 
lation in some states and in some areas ^ to shortcomings in others. 
Within each of these five 'isue areas 5 there are numerous points for 
discussion, and deliberation. This commentary is provided to focus such 
dialogue r 

# Federal Role the extent to which vocational, education 

— — ^ — I — ^ — - - - " ■ — ^ "~ i*f 

legislation sho ul d be prescriptive for the state and local 

delivery system. Will flexible or mandatory language best 

accomplish the, intent for .sex equity? Should the legislation 

provide for inandated linkages v^th related legislation t^o 

strengthen efforts to elminate sex discrimination, sex^ 

, stereotyping and se^ bias? , 

m Special Needs of Women the extent to which vocational 
education funding should be authprized and/or a pp ropriated 
for child care, transportation, displaced homemaker services ^ 
^ I programs and'^ services specifically for minQrity women and 
^ adult women. Should appropriations be designated to meet the 



identified needs specifically of women? Should additional 
incentives and means of addressing these needs be eKplored for 
possible incluiion in the Federal legiilation? 

Curricula and TeKts/Counselors and lastructors the 
extent to Which Federal le^lglation should/can eniure 
improvementi in staffing and materials which affect 
attitudes and accessibility/ Should/can Federal legiilation 
affect these parts of the vocational education delivery^ system 
or are there other strategies that nemd to be employed? 

, Public Hearings the extent to which the process has 
been effective in assisting sex equity efforts. Is the 
current legislation^ sufficient to assure that public input and 
comment is bel^g effectlyely received and addressed? Should 
the provisions be strengthened, modified^ or deleted? 

SeK Equi ty Coordinators the extent to which the mandated 
functions are realistic and being implemented. Wiat are the 
mqst effective options for administrative placement of the Sex 
Equity Coordinator within the Istates* delivery systemsV for. 
the scope of the functions and their relationship to similar 
functions of other legislation,, and fbr the level of funding? 
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V. APPENDICES 

I ^ . ^ . ^ ■ ' 

The appendices contain the following information: • , 

i . - ' ■ 

A, r Lists of vocational education programs deeignated ai Non^ 
Traditional, MiKedi and Traditional for women in 1972. 
These deiigdations were Retained ai,a base for the ""analyiis, 

of anrollments in 1976 iind 1978.. 

j ^ ■ ' " . ' ■ 

. ' *A table of the U,S, percent^ enrollment of women in Nori^ 

traditional, MiKadi and Traditional categories by occupational 
* training area and year." 

C. ,A table of the number and change in number of total, men, and 
women itudents enrolled in gainful vocational education 1972-78 
for each state studied and the U,S., 

D. Analyies of reports and enrollment data from the fifteen 
states studied, organized in the following manner fdr each 
state: * . 

• A summary of the analyses of the "state reports and enroll^ 
ment data . j , 

• An analysis of the state reportSj including: , 



Specific recommendations or findings on sex equity 
from the State Advisory Coun^y^^ji^yoc^tironal^Educ 
tion (SACW), the public hearing ^^n the State Plans 
the Bureau of Occupational and Auult Education 
(BOAE)" staff report on the State Plan, the BOAE 



~ D^ta were collected prior to the establishment of the Department of 
Education and its Office of Vocational and Adult Education, 
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Managtment Evaluation Review for Compliance and 
Quality (MIRC/Q) report (where one was performed), 
and the state's resporise(s) to the ^bove (when the 
stite reiponded) , | 

Unique components pf the State Plan thai were of 
particular interest and/oq could not be conveyed by 
items in the Matrix, (See E, below,) 

A short description of all seK equity programs that 
were detailed in the 1980 State Plan and/or the 1978 
Accountability Report, 

Fiscal year 1978 budget data for sex equity activi- 
ties, including purpose of funding, funds allocated, 
and funds expended, from the Accountability Report. 
There were discrepancies in many state Reports, but 
the allocations and expenditures were reported frbm 
the best data available, Thase should be checked at 
the state level. Many states had an unexpended 
balance in their Reports, but no evidence in their 
Plans of the inclusion of carry-over funds from the 

i 

previous year, 

A table of the percent enrollment of women in Nonr^itraditlonaT 

Mixed, and Traditional categoriW by occupational training 

■ 2 
area and year. " 

An analysis of detailed enrollment data for 1972, 1976 
and 1978, Unless otherwisb specified, discussion of \ 
enrollment changes refers to changes in enrollment of 
women, - . 



Data were obtained from BOAE, California enrollment data were 
.supplied by the California State Office of Vocational Education. 
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E. A matrix diiplaying the basic iubstance of iex aquity activitiei 
addresff^d in each of the fifteen State Plani. 

F*. A short description of tht common alementi of successful sex 
, equity programi featured in the Vocational Education Equity 
Study y Volujne 3- Case Studies and Promiiing Approaches . 

G. Lists of witnesses at the public hearings on sex equity in 

vocational education sponsored by NAC^^ and NACi^P in New York 
City and Denver, Colorado, May 1980. 
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Appendix A 



Vocational Programs Designatejd as Non«traditional for Women , 



^ Agricultural 

, Agricultural: Supplies/Servlces 
Agricultural Mechanics 
Agricultural^ Products 
Agricultural Production 
Agricultural Resourcei 
Forestry j 
Agriculture, Other ! 

. .1 

Distributive i 

a. " ""- i 

Automotive Sales \ , 

Buildini, Hardware ; 
Petroleuin 

Health^ ^ 

None ^.^^^^ '"^^ * 

Home Economics, ffainfu^ & yon^^Gainful 

^^^^one ' 

Business and Office 

None 

Technical 

Chemical Technology 
Aeronautical Technology 
Architectural Technology 
Automotive Technology 
Civil Tachnology 
Electrical Technology 
Electronic Technology 
Electromechanical Technology 
Envirndmental Control 
Induitrial Technology 
Instrumentation, Techaoiogy 
Mechanical Technology 
Metallurgical Technology 
Commercial Pilot Training 
Fira and Fire Safety Technology 
Forestry Technology 
Oceanographic Technology 
Air Polution 

Miscellaneous Technology,. Other 



Tachnical (continued ) 
Police Science 

Water Waste Water Technology 

Trade and Induitrial (T&I) 

Plastics pccupationi 
Air Conditioning.- 
' Aviation 
Appliance Repair 
Body and Fender Repair 
Auto Mechanics & Other Auto Trng, 
Blueprint Reading ' 
Business Machine Maintenance 
Coiranercial Fishery Occupations 
Carpentry 

Custodial Services 
Diesel Mechanics 
Drafting Occupations ^ 
Electronic Occupations 
Graphic Arts Occupat^lons ^ 
law Enfofcement Training 
Metal working Occupations 
Machine Shop , * 

Machine Tool Operations 
Welding and Cutting 
Tool and Die Making 
Meta"llurgy Odcupations 
. i Small Engine Repair 
Woodworking Occupations 
Masonry ~ 
Plumbing and Pipefitting 
Leather Working 
Firefighter Training 
Instrument Maintenance Repair- 
Maritime Occupations 
Refrigeration ^ 
Management Development 
Sheet Metal 
Other Metalworking 
Barbering ^ 
Stationary Energy 
Atomifi Energy 
Electricity 
Other Construction 
Electrical Occupations 
Trade and Industrial Occupations, 
Other 



Non-traditional (NT) program - program in which women students enrolled^ • 
nationally in 1972 comprised 0.0 to 25,0% of all enrolled students. Be* 
cause 'ot enrollment shifts, several, programs would have moved from Non* 
traditional to Mixed, or from Traditional to Mixed since 1972* The catego- 
ries have been kept i^onstanti however, so that^ such change§ are not jobscured* 
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VQcational Progranis DeglgRated as Miked 



Agricultural 

^ Ornamental Hofticulture 
Hstributive 



Industrial Marketing 
Transportation 
International Trade 
Advertising Services 
Finance and Credit 
^ood' Services 
"eneral Merchandise Sales. 
,eal Estate Sales 
Recreation and Tourism ' 
Wholesale Trade, Other 
Retail Trade, .Other 
Food Distribution 
Hotel and Lodging 
Insurance 
Perslonal Services 
Distributive Education. Other 
Appar^el and Accessories 
Home Furnishings 
Floristry 



Health 



Physicafl .Therapy 
Radiologic Technology 
Mental Health Technology 
Inhalation Therapy Technology 
Dental Laboratory Technology 
Opthalmic 

Environmental Health 
Nuclear Medical Technology 
Dental, Other 

Miscellane^pus Health Occupations, 
% Other > 



Health (continued) 

MortUjary Science 

Medical Emetgency Technician 

Home Economics I Non-^Gainf ul 

Family Relations 
Home Economics I Gainful 

None 

Business and Office 

Accoiinting and Computing 

Occupations 
Personnel Training ana Related 
. Occupations 
Information Communications 
Materials Support 
Office Occupations J Other 
Programmers ^ ^ [ 

Computer and Console Operators 
Other Business Data Prpcessing 
Supervisory and Administrative 
Management ' 

Techical ' j I 

, Scientific Data Processing . 

Trade and^ Industrial (T&I) . 

Other Public Services 
. Commercial Art Occupations 
p Quantity Food Occupation? 
' Upholstering » 

' Commerical Photography Occupations 
Fabric Maintenance Services 



Mixed (M) program =^ program in which women students enrolled nationally 
in 1972 comprised 25.1 to 75.0% of all enrolled students. Because of enroll- 
ment shifts, several programs would have moved from Non-traditional to MiKed, 
or from Traditional to Mixed since 197^. The categories have been kept 
constant, however, so that such changes are not obscured. 
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Vocational Programi Designated as Traditional for Women 



Agricultural ^ 
None 

r 

Pistributive 

! 

None 

■ ' 1 ' ; 

Health 

Dental Assistant 

Dental Hygienist (Associate Degree) 

Nursing (Associate Degree) 

Other Nursing 

Iractlcal (Vbc, 3 Nursing 

Nursing As&istant' (Aide) 

Occupational Therapy 

Medical Assistant 

.Medical Lab, Assistant 

Rehabilitation, Other 

Radiologic, Other 

Health Aide. 

Medical Lab, Techn. , Other 
Surgical Technology 

Home Economics, NQn^Gainful 

Comprehensive Homemaking 
Child Develcpment 
Clothing and Textiles . 
Consumsr Education 
Food and Nutrition 



Home Economics, Noi^Gainful Ccontinued) 

Housing and Home Furnishing 
Home Management 
Other Non-"gainful Consumer and 
Hor-.emaking 

Home Economics^ Gainful 

Institutional & Hnme -Management 
Clothing Mgt,, Prod., & Services 
Home Turnishlng, Eqpt., & Services 
Care and Guidance of Children 
Food Mgt,, Production, & Services 
Other Occupational Preparation ^ 

Business and Office 

Filing and Office Machine 

Operations 
Stw^nograjphic , Secretarial^ and 

Related Ocq||pations 
Typing and Related Occupations 

Technical 



None 

1 

Trade and Industrial 



Cosmetology 

TeKtile Production and Fabrication 
Other Personal Services I 



\ 



Traditional (T) program - progtam in which women students enrolled., 
nationally in 1972 comprised 75.1 to 100% of all enrolled students,"^ 
Because of enrollment shifts, several programs would have moved from 
Non- traditional to Mixed, or from Traditional to Mixed since tsiZ. 
The categories have been kept constant, however, so that such changes 
are not obscured. 
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AppendiK B . ' . \ 

Women enrolled In Non-tradltlonali Mixed and Traditional categories 
■ by oeeupational training area and year. United States 





1972 


1976 


1978 






(percent) 




Non-traditional s |otal 


3.4 


8.8 


11.1 


Trades and Industry 


5.4 


7.8. 


9s5 


Agriculture 


3.9 


9, 6 


13.1 


Distributive Education 


14.6 


23.4 


16.1 


Healthy . 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Home Economlee (Gainful) 


0.0 


0,0 


0.0 


Buslnesi 


0.0 


0,0^ 


0.0 


'Jechnleal 


8.6 


■ 12.2 


16.'7 ;■ 


Mixed: Total Gainful % Non-gainful 


52.8 


33.1 


56.8 


' Gainful Only 


50.5 


51.8,, 


55.7 


Trades and Industry 


'40.6 


38.0 


46.7 


Agriculture 


26.9 


40.5 


45.0 


Distributive Education 


46, 3 


48. 7 


52 .2 


i 

Health 


63.2 


56.1 


57.7 


Home Economics (Gainful)* 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Business 


56.8 


57.1 


60.5 


Technical , * 


. 31.8 


46.6 


46.2 


Home Economici (Non--galnful) 


73.8 


,72.8 


69.8 


Traditional: Total Gainful & Non-gainful 


90.4 ■ 


84.7 


■83.4 


Gainful Only 


86.7 


85.8 


85^7 


Trades knd Industry 


87.1 


85.1 


86.2 


Agriculture 


0.0 


0.0 


^0.0 


Distributive Education 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Health 


90.9 


, 89 . 2 


89.3 


Home Economics (Gainful) 


"36. 1 


■84 . 7 


82 ..5 


Business 


86.0 


.85.4' 


p5 . 6 


Technical 


^ 0.0 


0,0 ' 


0.0. 


Hbme Economici (Non--galnful) 


93,3 


83.7- 


81.3 



SOURCES Based on data from U*S, Department of Health, Education, and 
^ ^ Welfare, Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education. 



* Percentage of women enrolled In vocaticnai education courses nationally, 
1972. Non-traditir.ual (NT) ^ 0.0 to 25%, , Ilxed (M) m 25,1% to'75.0%, 
Tryditional (T) ^ 75.1% to 100%. 
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NUMBER AND CHMGE IN NUMBER OF TOTAL, MEN MD WOMEN STUDENTS 
ENROLLED IN VOCATIONS EDUCATION (GAINFUL) 1972-78 

(In thousands)* 



State 


.Year 


Nuinber of 

Total 
Students 


Nimber of 

Men 
Students 


Number of 

Women 
Students 


Nianber of Gqin/Loss 


All Students 
1972-78 


Men Students 
x972-78 


Women Students 

1972'-7t: 


ALABAM 


19 72 

V- 


114.6 


82.8 


31.8 


';■ — = 


22 . 3 ^ 


T f f 

It.L 


0978 


155.0 


105.1 


49.9 


CALIFOP' . 


i 1972 


1,012.4 


684.3 


433.2 




lo4*i 


346 ,1 


78 


1,542.8 


763.5 


779.3 


' Ml 
i FLORIDA "= 
; i 1978 

i — . . . — . . 


370.2 


199.2 


171.0 


'"inn Q 




135.J 


599.9 


293.6 


306.3 


i GEORGIA 

i 


t . 


223.1 


127.8 


95.3 




37.3 


9.1 


. 1 Q 7ft 


194.9 


90.5 


, 104.4 


! 

! IDAHO 


■ 1079 


20.2 , 


12.6 


7.6 


in 7 


A 1 




1978 


30.8 


18.7 


12.1 


; ILLINOIS ' 


1972 


567.4 


316.1 


251.3 


? Q * D 


A R ' R 
i Q 


1 ' 


1978 


666.0 


361.9 


304.1 


i NEW^ 


1972 


16.5 


8.7 


7.8 




H . U 


-0*9 


HAMPSHIRE 


1978 


19 . 6 


"^12.6 


7.0 


NEW 
MEXICO 


1972 


35.8 


16 . 8 


19.0 






^1. 3 




37.7 


20.1 


17.6 


NEW YORK 


19 72 
1978 


546.8 


266.4 


280.4 




83.6. 


147.1 


777.5; 


349.9 


427.6 


OHIO 


1972 


250.6 


160.4, 


90.2 


108.8 


. 56.9 


51*9 


1978 


359.4 


217.3 


142.1 




1972 


• 85.4 


62.4 


23.0 


60. a 


38.8 


22.0 


OKLAHOMA ■ 


1978 


146.3 


. 101 . 3 


45.0 



* Numbers may ^ *t add because of rounding 
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^NmffiER AND CHANGE IN NUMBER OF TOTM.^ l^N AND WO>ffiN 'STUDENTS 
ENROLLED IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION (GAINFUL) 1972-78 



(in thousands)* 



State 


Year 


T^^^' — - - 

1 

Number of 
Total 


Nimiber of 
Men 


Niunber of 
Women 

D u ua en u a 


Nianber of Gain/Loss 


All Students 
1972-78 


Men Students 
1972-78 


Women Students 
1972-78 


OREGON 


1 Q 7 O 


73*2 


41*8 


31*4 


44.7 


24.0 


20, 7 


1 Q 78 


J. X / • ^ 


DD . o 


dI * 1 


PENNSYL- 
VANIA 


ly 1 L 


270 . S 


161,2 


109,6 


94.5 


45.7 


48.8 

1 


1978 




on7 n 


J. JO 1 J 


TEXAS 




# u 


267,5 


81.5 


209.2 


83.4 


1 

125,8 


1978 


558,3 


351.0 


207,3 


WYOMING 


1972 


11.0 


5.3 


5.7. 


19.5 


12.9 


6.5 


1978 


30,4 


18.1 


12,3 


TOTAL 

15 STATES 


197? 


3,182,6 


2,343.8 


1,638 ..8 


1,612.8 


630.3 


982,5 


1978 


- 5,595,4 


2,974.1 


2,621.3 


TOTAL-U-S. 


1972 


7,240.8 


4,266.4 




3,172,1 


1,379.6 


1,792.5 




1978 


10,412,9 


5,646.1 


4,766.8 



* Numbera may not add becuase of roun41ng ^ 
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Appendiic D 

§ 

Analyseg*of State Reports and Enrollnient Data 



ALABAMA 

i S umma Ana 1 y s ts^ ^^'^^ 

Stata Reports 

Little evidence existed to show that Alabama had addressed the issue of 
sex equity in any serious way except to include the essential verbiage 
in the State Plan, The state was not responsive to its SACVE recommen- 
dations or to its public hearing comments. 

■* 

Enrollment Data ' 

Alabama was only slightly lower than the national level in the percent 
women enrolled in Non-traditioral courses in 1972.. The enrollment of 
women in such courses did not increase much in the fdllowing,. years , 
Thus^ it was significantly below the U,S. average by 1978, The number 
of women enrolled in Mixed courses increased , and both the number and 
percent of men enrolled in Consumer and Homemaking courses i^crea^ied* 



Analysis of Alabama State Reports 



SACVE Recommendations 

Need to double the efforts to attract women to historically non-traditional 
vocational offerings, particularly at the secondary school level. 

State response . All vncational programs are available to all students 
Public Hearing Comments 

Concern that mors funds be budgeted; only $50,000 allocated and $17,Si8 
expended. 

State response . Other services availr'hle; no need- to provide addl^ 
tional funds* A definite plan is fol jwed for workshops , analyzing 
data J doing on-site evaluations of local school pcogramSj conuRunica- 
ting with interest, groups 5 reviewing grants, and monitoring Ulring 
procedures. 

Need for child care services* 

State response * Child care can be funded at the local level. Fiscal 
constraints make it impossible to fund at state levels 

Counseling needed for displaced homemakers. 

State response . Most secondary schnols have counseling services 
available for women as well as men students. 



B QAE St^ff Reports 

No problems related to sex equity were identified. 

MERC/Q Findings " - ■ ' . 

Whether state was in compliance regarding dutTC - = rried out by Sex Equity 
Coordinator and role of the State Advisory Coxxvcil was to be determined* 

Progxain Dc ^i p'titms , 

Review of 565 .loc^l programs indicated the major weakn^^^s i"* local programs 
was that e^cher^^ were not aware of and hai not moved to eliminate sex bias 
and occupational stereotyping* 

Funding of up to $500 each for 14 model program^ * vocational education. 
Two model programs to be funded from each of the seven occupational a'^^Li?^ 
(No funds j however, were actually allocated for this purpose.) , i 

' ■ , ^ ■ ^ - ■ • ' 

. 6o ■ ■ 



Displaced .homemakers - Proposed afternoon ^and evening projectis, short 
courses for job seeking skills, counseling, and some urban adult programs 
(No funds , ) 



Budget Data 

FY '78 ^ FY '78 
Purpose ' Allocated EKpended 

Sex Bias Personnel $ 50,000 $ 17,588 

No other funds allocated 



Woaeo enrolled In Non-traditlenalp Mixed and Traditional categorlss 
by occupational training area and year, Alabama 





1972 


1976 
(percent) 


1978 


Non^tradltlonals Total 


2*7 


4.6 


5.8 


Tradas ud Industry 


3,0 


5.4 


6,4 


^rlculture 


2.6 


3.6 


4.9 


Distributive Edueation 


5*7 


12.6 


19.5 


Health 


0-0 


0.0 


0.0 


Boms leonomlca (Gainful) 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Buainess 


0,0 -J? 


0,0 


0.0 


Tachnieal 


0,4 


1.7 


2.6 


fuxad: Total Gainful & Non^galnful 


49.9 


45,8 


57.8 


i Gainful Only 


49* 3 


45,5 


57.7 


Jiraciss, and xnaustry 


25 * 7 


15.5 


28.1 


Agriculture 


Jo , Q 


38*5 


44 , 7 


DiE trlpuciva Education 


5U*. 3 


53.1 


52. 6 


Haalth l 


57,5 


68.5 


77.8 


Home Iconomic^j (Gainful) 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Buainess 


66,1 


72.0 


77.6 


Technical 


54. U 


0-0 


0.0 


Home Econr ilea (Non-gainful) 

i 


89.6 


■ 71.6 


91.3 


IradltiunalJ Total Gainful £ Non-^gainful 


93. 8 


87.7 


86.3 


Galntul Only 


89,3 


87.9 


89.3 


Trades and Industry 


8^.6 


78.1 


85.5 


Agriculture 


0 .0 


0.0 


0.0 


Distributive Education 


0,0 


0.0 


0.0 


Health , 


f4.7 


91,4 


90.1 


Home Economics (Galni'ul) 


86,7 


84.3 


86.7 


Business 


90,9 


90:4 


90.4' 


Technical 


0,0 


0.6 


0.0 


Home Economics (Non-gainful) 


92.2 


02.?. 


80.7 



JOURCSi Based on im^A from U.S. Department at iKalth, Education, md 
' Welfare, Bureau of OccupatiOE arid Adul*; Bdufflatlon. 



* Perceritage of wofflen enrolJed In vocotioral educaclou coumfin flatlonally, 
lf72. Non-tradltlbnal (NT) = 0,0 to 252, Mixed (M) - 25.1% to 75.0%, 
Traditlcnal (T) - 75,1% to 100%. 

i ■ 66 .. ' ' * " .• . 



* Analysis of Alabania Detailed Enrollment Data, 1972*1978 
NQn-Traditional 

Agricultural . Total loss of 10,000 students froin 1972-1978; small 
rise in number and percent of women students: 

% Women 1972 19i78 

Alabama 2.7% 5.8% 

U.S. 5.4 11.1 

Trade and Industria l. Major gain of 2,300 total students over the 
si.: years; women increased from 1,000 in 1972 to 4,000 in 1978, 

Detailed programs 1972 1978 

Drafting ; 6.8% 12.9% 

Management Development 14.2 34.5 

Graphic Arts 17.0 26.1 

These gains are close to those made nationally in these courseb. 



Mixed and Traditional 



Business . Expansion in numbers but not in percents. One exception, 
was a major inc-^^ast of j women in Accdunting both in numbers and per^ 
cent, from 70% i- 1972 to 85% in 1978. 



Health . Major increase of women in all courses. 

*\ 

Home Economica . Drop in .number enrolled in Gainful courses, but 
a rise in number of Non^gainful courses . 



4^ 
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CALIFORNIA 



Sununary Analysii 

State Repo rts 

All local educational agencies were required to give assurances annually 
that sex bias, sex stereotyping, and sex discrimination would not exist 
in any vrjcational education instruction or guidance programs, activities 
or support services, 

California required mandatory affirmative action plans from LEAs and 
community colleges and required that goals and timetables be established 
at the LEA level before funding. 

The goals and tiinetables established by the^ state required that for each 
school no more than a specific percent of the student body be enrolled 
in courses with enrollments of more than 80% of one sex. This would 
appear to be an inappropriate performance measure, since it= 1) obscures 
which courses are improving the balance of their enirollments ; 2) obscures 
whether men and/or women are moving into courses Non^-traditional for 
their sex;: 3) obscures progress which shows up in numbers but not percent 
and 4) can be influenced by an i;iicrease in the number of Mixed courses 
without any change in the balance of enrollments in Traditional courses. 

The state established monitoring procedures for LEAs and, third party 
evaluation for all funded projects. Major funding of $753,000 was 
allocated for grants to pvercome sex bias; an additional allocation of 
$150,000 was made for displaced homemaker proje^* All this activity 
was reflected in the positive state enrollment .adults. If proportion^' 
ately similar efforts and allocations were made in other states, simHar 
gains might result, ; 

kn emphasis was placed on the development of comparative data on com^ 
pletiorifr vs, enrollments, and disseminatiofi of such data at the local 
level to the community, the stuJents, and the vocationai education 
staff, 

■ n . ■■ , 

, . ■ 8S . \ ■ . 



In California, unlike other states, initial action for the elmination of 
sex bias began at the local level. Each school was required to gather 
and disseminate data, and to ha/e an affirmative action plan for hiring 
staff and recruiting students. In addition to the local activities, 
state level planning and activities to eliminate bias were also carried 
out, ^ , 

California was responsive to the SACVE recommendation, but ant willing 
to fund day care or supportive services, 

Califorpia made funds available for personnel attending sex equity 
workshops and programs. 



Enrollment Data 



California's increase of women and men in courses Traditional ?for the 
opposite sex was uniform across all occupational training areas. How- 
ever, it occurred mainly i between 1972 and 1976; there were relatively^ 
small changes between 1976 and 1978. Additionally, the Non-traditional 
conrses that shoj^ed the greatest gains were predomin^tly the same 
Non^^traditional ccurses (Drafting, Law Enforcement, dtc.) that showed 
gains throughout .the U.S., those without a strong male rolr image. 
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SACVE Recominendations 



The Council reconnnends that the State E^ard of Education and the Board 
of Community Colleges carry out an evaluation of the progress of LEAs 
and the community colleges in eliminating sex bias. 

State response . Greater specificity will be required before LEA 
plans are approved in future years, 20% of the LEAs and all 
the community college are being evaluated. Result.s are not yet 
available. An eKternal evaluation of each funded project is being 
undertaken. 

The Council recommends that more funds be available f6r supportive 
services to vomen* 

State respons e. Funds available are minimal; allocation of such 
funds are optional at the local level. 

The Council recommends that funds be available for personnel attending 
workshops and other sex equity activities. 

State response . $250,000 are being allocated for this purpose. 

The Council recommends that criteria be established .to determine whether 
an LEA or community college is in compliance. ^^"^-^ 

State response . A study to ermine sych criteria has been funded 

Public Hearing Comments , " ^ 

No comments related to sex equity were identifird. 

BOAE Staf f Reports 

No scK equity issues were identified. 



MERC/Q Findings 

No MERC/Q was conducted for California. 



State Plan . - - , 

—=—— ^ p 

All local educational agencies were required to give assurances annually 
that sex bias, sex stereotyping , or sex discriminatioh^ wou] d not exist 
in any vocational education instruct^ion or .guidance programs j activities 
or support services. Tiie following requirements ware set forth in the 
*State Plan: " > . ^ 

; • ' • ■ ■ ■ ' , ■ • ' ' ■ " - ■■ • ■ <— • 

. 90 , ■■ : 



The governing board of each local educational agency that expGnd& 
funds for vocational education under this state plan should adopt 
an affirmative action plan for vocational education^ or include a 
section on vocational education in an existing atfirmative action 
plan. The plan should include but not be limited to the following: 

• A written policy statement of the district's commitment to 
(a) equal access of all students who can profit from instruct 
tion to vocational educ.ition programs, (b) equal opportunity 
in employment for all qualified personSj a^d (c) the prohibit 
tion of discriminatory practices in vocational education staff 
employment based on race, national origins sesc, color, religion, 
age, or disability. 

• A provision for determining and comparing the percent of 
grades 9-12 anrollment in secondary schoools or total full- 
timi"* enrollment in community colleges that is minority and 
female enrollment in vocational education programs. 

• Procedures and timetables for actively^ acquiring and making 
/■ available for student and staff use occupational and career 

information jthat is free from racial, ethnic, disability, or 
sex bias * ' ' , 

• Procedures and timetables for actively providing minority, 
disabled, and female students with information about occupa- 

- tional opportunities and available vocatioiial preparation, 
'^including nontraditional occupations for women. 

• Procedures and timetables for comparing the percent jof minority, 
disabled, and female enrollment in vocational education with 

'the percen^ of minority, disabled, and female students who 
complete vqcational and education programs. 

• Procedures and timetables for reasonable matching of the per^ 
cent of miriority, disabled, and Lemale enrollment in vocational 
education programs with the percent of minority, disabled, and 
female stud;ents enrolled in grades 9 = 12 ;in secondary schools or 

. enroJled inj community colleges. 

" ' 1 ' . - 

9 A procedure' for reporting the results of affirmative action 

activities annually to the local governing board, the com- 
munity, the students, and the vocational education staff. 

• Assignment bf responsibility for implementing the plan, 

• Establishment of goals^ and measurable objectives-; with a time- 
line for achievement |of the objectives. 



/ 



California, unlike the states described in the AIR study, wrote its plan 
in'a^ manner such thatj the initial actions began with the local level. 
It required each locajl school to gather and disseminate datn , and have 
an atfirmativs acti9ni plan for hiring staff and recruiting students. All ^ 
state level functions, were also carried out. / 



Program Descriptions 

The following grants totaling $753,113 were awarded duri ig 1977-78 to 
support sex equity activities: 

To examine the feasibility of developing a training curriculum for 
poor and minL , y women to reduce barriers to employment, C^5,000, 

To motivate girls to prepare for math-related occupations, $15,000. 

_ To develop instructi :al mateuials in vocational guidance with em- 

phasis on redactdon -n. Bex bias and sex role sfiereotyping, $14^495, 

To develop a vocational guidance and counseling model for disadvan- 
taged women, $56,4/4. 

To train prcfessional staff in techniques for eliminating sex 
stereotyping in counseling expectant mothers, $96^500. 

To eliminate sex bias and sex stereotyping in consumer and home- 
making ^materials , $14,482. 

To idfentify, analyze, and disseminate information about opportuni- 
ties far males and females in non-traditional occupations / $43^000 . 

To provide personnel training to both secondary and community 
college staff in common areas, including elimination of sex bias, 
sex discrimination, a/id sex stereotyping, $172,449, 

To develop and disseminate a resource list of community and women's 
organizations, educational institutions j and federally funded pro- 
' - jects that address needs of women, $37^854. 

To develop an up-to-d>ite handbook far use by vocational education 
administrators and community groups in the analysis^ of sex bias 
problems and to provide training in the use of the handbook, $121,007 

To monitor state progress in eliminating sex bias. and to establish 
a state-wide network for information exchange and a procedure for 
redress of sex equity grievances, $97^582. 

To identify for wome-^ emerging occupations in agriculture, $19,270. 

The following programs were, funded to serve displaced homemakers: 

To prepare participants for emploympnt leading to managerial . ^ 

positions in business or public a6r^ ation, $15,000* 

^ To noiinsel loH^acomp men and women, primarLiy single welfare 
recipients, $15,000. * ' 

To provide counseling and placement services, $2u,000. 
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' ERIC 



To identify and overcome barriers to employment; to identify 
existing community courses for clients, $20,000, 



To provide workshops, support services, and placement for women 
in apprehticeships , $20,000. 

To provide workshops, recruitment j assessment, support, training, 
$20,000, 

To develop a model of linkage between college and community, 
pi'oviding counseling, placementj follow-up, $20,000. 

To provide a comprehensive plan of service for displaced home-^ 
makers including counseling and training in non-traditional 
skills, $20,000. " . 

All prograinis required an evaluation. 



Budget Data 



Purpose 



FY 78 
Allocated 



Expended 



FY 78 



Support Services for Wcmen 
Day Gare Services 
Displaced Homemakers 
SeK Equity Personnel 
Sex Bias Grants 



$ 150,000 
-0- 
150,000 
110,000 
1 ,000,000 



-0- 

-0- 

^ 150,000 
€5,000 
753,113 



Women enrolled in Non-traditional, Mixed and Traditional categories 
by occupational training area and year, CallfQrnla 



f' 


1972' 


1976 


1978 






(percent] 


f 


Non--traditlonali Total 


5,4 


15.9 


15.6 


Trades and Industry 


3,6 


12,2 


12,0 


Agriculture 


16,9 


29.9 


30.0 


Distributive Education 


11.6 


8,6 


22.8 


Health 


0,0 


0,0 


0,0 


Home Econofflics f Gainful ^ 


0,0 


0.0 


0.0 


Buslnesi 


0,0 


0,0 


0,0 


Technical 


8,9 


20,5 


20.2 


Mlxed^ Total Gainful 6i Non-'gainful 


56,2 


56,1 


58.5 


Gainful Only 




51,0 


52.4 


Trades atid Industry 


34,1 


42,6 


47.7 


Agriculture 


23,9 


37.2 ^ 


/ 38,4 


Distributive Education 


40 ,9 


47,9 


■ 51.5 


Health 


59,8 


57,1 


55.4 


Home EconQmics (Gainful) 


0.0 


0,0 


0.0 


Business 


49,7 


55.9 


55,6 


Technical 


19,7 


40.8 


31.6 


Home Economics CNon^gainf ul) 


^ afTs 


77.7 


71*1 


Traditional: Total Gainful a Non-gainful 


94,5 


83.5 


80. 7 


Gainful Only 


96.0 


84,2 


83.0 


Trades and Industry 


90.3 


88,2 


86.3 


Agriculture 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Distributive Education 


0.0 


0.0 


^0,0 


Health 


93.2 


89.7 


88,1 


Home Economics (Gainful) 


88.8 


84,8 


84.7 


^ Business 


86.2 


83.1 


81.7 


Technical 


0.0 


0.0 " 


0,0 


Home Economics (Non-^galnf ul) 


92,2 


82.2 


80.7 



SOURCSi Based on data from U.S. DepartnBnt of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education." 



* Perceiitage af women enrolled in vocational education courses nationally 
1972. Non-ttaditional (NT) = 0.0 to 25%, Mixed (M) » 25. IX to 75.0%, 
Traditional (T) - 75.1% to 100%. 
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Analysis of California Detailed Enrollment Data, 1972-1978 



Non-Traditional " ■ . 

California led the U.S. in 1978 in percent women enrolled in every Non 
traditional occupational training area: 



Agricultural - 
Technical 

Trade & Industrial 
Distributive Education 



Total 

The number of women in Non-traditipnal training areas increased by more 
than 3 times between 1972 and 1976 (no gain between '76 and [7t) . The 
total student enrollment in Technical programs dropped; the drop was 
greater among men than women. In California ^omen increaied in Trade & 
Industrial Non-traditional courses 3.5 times between 1972 and 1978 from 
13,700 to 47,800. 

Agricultural . Total student enrollment increased by less than 50%; 
women's enrollment increased 2.5 times. California exceeded the 
national average for every NT Agricultural program. 

Det ailed programs . Major increases occurred in each program 
^ i^both number^ and percfent. A major exceptioa- was Agricultural 
Mechanics which reported 2.6% enrolled in 1972 and 6.2% in 1978, 
but e^^en this was more than U^S'. average in 1978. 

Technical . Large increases of numbers and percentages between 1972 
and 1978 J similar to the national growth. 

'^ Trade & Industrial . 

Detailed programs . Major gains in numbers as well as percents 
occurred in the following programs: 



Drafting 
Electronic 

Management Development 
Graphic Arts 
Law Enforcement 

Tn addition, the following programs had large increases in 
i ' "i^ Tf not in percentages; ~ 



1978 

U.S . 
13.1% 
16.7 
9.5 
16.1 



11 . 1 



Calif ornig 
30.6% 
20s 2 
, 12.0 
22.8 

15.6 



1972 


■1978 


5.3% 


16.7% 


6.3 


13.9 


12.7 


35.7 


9.6 


26,5 


11.2 


23.9 



ERIC 
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1972 1978 

Auto Mechanics 1/7% mi 

Woodworking 4.6^ 8.5 

Construction j Other 2.6 4,6 



Mixed and Traditional 

Business 



Mixed. Enrollment of women increased in numbers and percent 
from 54,90tt to 130,000 and from 49.7% to 55.6%. 

Detailed programs 

1972 1978 

Accounting and Computing 28,000 58.000 

Supervisory and Administrative 4,000 15,000 

Personnel 2,000 ll[oOO 

Traditional. Enrollment of women incre ed frcm 23,500 in 1972 
to 310,000 in 1978 but their percent dropped from 86.2% to 81.7% 
^ because of an even greater increase in the number of men. 

Health 

Mixed . NuffiLers of women doubled but percent decreased: 

Women ' 1972 1978 

Percent - 59 557% 

Number . 6,400 13,500 

Traditional . Major rise in numbers of women but slight drop in ^ 
percent. 

Distributive Education . Major rise in numbers; small rise in percenL, 
with the following exceptions: " 

. Detailed programs 

1972 1978 

General Merchandise 48.4% 60.9% 

Real Estate 31.3 41.7 

Tourism 4919' 64.3 

Insurance 14,8 39 . 3 

Apparel 66^,7 87.1 

Trade & Ind ustrial. One Mixed program, Quantity F^ods, had a major 
increase in both numbers and percent. 

Home Economics ^ Both Gainful and Non- Gainful expanded in numbers 
berweenn972TnaT-9TS^^ California, and the 

f^^nn j£i percentage points was virtually the same: 

% Women 1978 
Californ ;a , 80.8% 

^ ^ \ _ U.S. ui.^ 80.7 
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FLORIDA 



Summary Analysis 

State Reports 

It was difficult to analyze the Florida reports and to determine which 
programs were being contemplated and which were actually in progress. 

Enrollment results were positive ^ but the activities of the state to 
achieve the results were difficult to ascertain, - 

Enrollment Data 

The jpercentage of women in Non^traditional training was higher than the 
percentage in the U.S. in every program except the small Non-traditional 
Distributive Education program. 

Florida started wi^ a higher level of women in Non=traditional and 
Mixed occupational* training areas in 1972 and remained in 1978 a little 
abovt the U.S.. in almost all training area's. 

Among all courses that are Traditional for women ^ only in Non-gainful 
Home Economics did men show a, gain similar to the national increase. 

The state had a generally positive picture of enrollment of women in all 
programs J with a major expansion in numbers, but a relatively small gain 
in percentages* 
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Analysis of Florida State Reports 



SkCVE Recommendatioas " 

Economically disadvantaged individuals under 20 years of age could parti^ 
cipate in post-secondary vocational education with a minimum of financial 
assistance if day cnre services were provided. 

State response . Assistance for day care will be explored. 

A periodic review should be conducted of the impact of vocationar and 
technical education on inequality. 

State response . Staff has been assigned to monitor vocational 
education programs to ensure compliance with Title IX legislation. 

Public Hearing Comments ^ 

No comments related to sex equity were identified. 

BOAE Staff Report ' - * w 

No problems related to sex equity were identified. 

MRC/Q Findings- 

The state is not in compliance on review of Title IX evaluations. The 
local Title IX self-evaluations had not been reviewed durdng 1978; review 
is underway during FY '79. 

Programs Descriptions 

Programs of awareness, improved counselingj job hunting skills, placement, 
follow-up for displaced homemakers; and establishment of community infor- 
mation and outreach* 



Budget Data 
Purpose 

Full-time Personnel 

Displaced Homemakers 

Staff Development and Training 

for Guidance Personnel 
P gcurement of Personnel 

from Business and Industry 
Elimination of Sen Bias 



Also reported as $150,000. 
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FY ^78 
Allocated 

$50,000 
61 ,240^ 

2^,847 

5* JO 
6i 24 



FY '78 
Expended 



$21,127 
6,000 

No Data 

No Data 
No Data 



Women anrolled in Non- traditional. Mixed and Traditional categories 
by occupational trainini area and year, Florida 





19 72 


' 1976 
(percent) 


19 78 


Non^tradit lonal i Total 

■ — — _- — -. 


9. 


3 


11 


7 


12 


.9 


Trades and Industry 


7. 


7 


10. 


8 


1-0 


.3 


Agriculture 


7. 


7 


■ 15. 


6 


17 


.7 


Distributive Education 


7. 


2 


S. 


4 


9 


.7 


Health 


0. 


0 


0. 


0 


0 


.0 


Home Economics (Gainful) 


0. 


0 


0. 


0 


0 


.0 


Business 


0. 


0 


0. 


w 


0 


.0 


Technical 


16. 


0 


12. 


7 


18 


.7 


Mixed: Total Gainful & Non--gainful 


56. 


2 


56. 


1 


58 


.5 


Gainful Only 


56. 


0 


55. 


3 


57 


.7 


Trades and Industry 


34. 


3 


48. 


0 


52 


.0 


Agriculture 


15. 


3 


27. 


7 


30 


. 7 


Distributive Education 


44, 


7 


53. 


4 


55 


.8 


Health 


60. 


1 


56. 


6 " 


54 


,8 


Home Economics (Gainful) 


0. 


0 


0, 


0 


. 0 


0 


Business 


73. 


9 


63. 


2. 


65 


7 


Technical 


54. 


3 


0. 


0 ' 


50 


5 


Home Economics (Non-^galnf ul) 


81. 


9 


69. 


0 


70 


.3 


Traditional: Total Gainful & Non-gainful 


90. 


6 


86. 


2 


84 


0 


Gainful Only 


89. 


7 , 


87. 


4 


85. 


7 


lid Industry 


83. 


7 


87. 


9 


84 


8 


Agriculture 


0. 


0 


0. 


0 


0. 


0 


Distributive Education 


0. 


0 


0. 


0^ 


0. 


0 


Health 


93. 


2 


89. 


0 


90. 


1 


Home Econoinics (Gainful) 


86. 


8 


83. 


9 


80. 


4 


Business 


90. 


8 


88. 


5 


87. 


2 


Technical 


0. 


0 


0. 


0 


0. 


0 


Home Economics (Non-p ful) 


91. 


1 


84. 


2 


81. 


3 



SOURCE! Based on data from U.S. Department of Health j Education, and 
Welfare, Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education. 



* Percentage of women enrolled in vocational education courses nationally, 
1972. Non-traditional (NT) -0.0 to 251, Mixed (M) = 25.1% to 75.0%, 
Traditional (T) = 75.1% to 100%. 
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... _ AnaLyjis^ af- F lorida Detaile Data, 1972*1978 

Non^Traditional 

Agricultural , Major rise in numbers and percent of women: 

1972 1978 

rida 7.7% ^ 

U.S. 



% Women 
Florida 



7.7% 
3.9 



17.7% 
13.1 " 



In all courses except Agricultural Mechanics ther«.was a substan- 
tial rise in the numbers and percent of women in Non-traditional 
Agriculture . 

Technical. Large expansion in numbers of both men and women. Per- 
cent women was far above national average in 1972, but increased only 
slightly by 1978: ^ ^ - 



Detailed programs 
Police Science 



% Women 
Florida 
U.S. 



% Women 
Florida 
U.S. 



1972 
16.0% 
8.6 



1972 
10.4% 
9.5 



1978 

18.7% 

16,7 



1978 

22.8% 

24.3 



Trades and Industrial . Non'traditional enrollment was hiih: 



# Students 



1972 



All Students 76^000 
Women 4,300 



1978 
1297600 
10,000 



netailrrl programs . ' co panics had a large increase in 

numbers of women but no increase m percent. Major gains 
occurred in: 

1972 1978 

Drafting ' 19:4% 

Graphic Arts 14^8 30.9 

Woodworking 17 3 



Mixed and Traditional 
Business 

Mixed . Major expansioh of numbers from 50,000 to 72,700 but 
a drop in percent from 73.9% in 1972 to 65.7% in 1978. 

Detailed programs . Tripling of women in Accounting and 
Computing. Huge expansion in Supervision and Administratioi. 
from 600 in 197? to 7,100 in 1978. 
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/ 

/ 

/ ■ 

Traditional . Numbers almost doubled but thf;re was a small drop 
in percent. Major decrease in percent women in Typing. 

Distributive E ducation . ^ ' ' 

Mixe^d, Major expansion in numbers and percent: 

' ' % Women- 1972 1978 . 

Florida 44.7% 55.8% 

U.S. 46.3 52.2 

De tailed programs . Expansion in numbers and percent in 
each program except Food Distribution and Home Furnishings. 

Health 

Mixed. Numbers of women enrolled increased ^ but percent dropped 

Detailed programs . Inhalation Therapy had an increase in 
n^be^s and percent (31.7% in 1972 to 52.6% in 1978). 

Traditional . Major expansion in numbers; slight drop in percent 

Home Economics . Expansion in numbers; drop in percent. 

Detailed programs . Non^gainful Home Economics showed a drop 
in numbers and percent ^ similar to U.S. 

% Women 1£72 1978 

Florida OUl^, 81.3% 

U.S. ^ 93.3 81.3 
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GEORGIA 
Summary Analysis 

State Reports 

Problems were clearly identified by the SACVE, BOAE staff report, and 
MERC/Q but there was only one state response. The Plan showed some small 
effort to impact other vocational education activities, but without any 
commitment of funds. 

Enrollment Data 

Georgia showed rAatively small gains in Non-traditional enrollment 
of women. Georgia had a major drop in Agricultural enrollment, presum- 
ably the result of courses closing, and no major Increase of women in 
any other Non-traditional programs. 

More men were enrolled in Business courses Traditional for women than 
were nationally^ but increased enrollment of men in other courses Tradi- 
tional for. women showed no pattern. 

There was an increase of women in Mixed Business and Health courses 
.similar to the U.S. increase. ^ 
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f 

Analysis of Georgia State Reports 



SkCVt Recommendations 

The Council finds that recent studies indicate that a de ^facto system of 
sex stereotyping persists in Georgia's vocational schools • 

The Council recommends that funds be used to increase the number of 
women instructors involved in training individuals for non-^traditional 



The Council believes that the $505000 Federal ^minimum allocated ror this 
office will be insufficient when compareQ to the magnitude of the\ask 
to be accomplished. It recomriends that additional Federal funds Ca\id/or 
a state supplement) be given to this office^ 

The Council recommends that funds for day care centers be included m . 
the State plan which would make it mo^e feasible for women to receive 
vocational training and find a job* - . - 

State response . Senior Assistant Attorney General of the state 
finds that education funds cannot be used for child carev Without 
increased funding, the cost of supportive services would .be pro- 
hibitive, _ 

No other state response. 



Public Hearing^ Comments ^ 
No comments celated to sex equdty were identified. " 

BOAE Staff Report 

Prohibition against sex discrimination has not been included in every ^ , 
publication. Students and applicants for staff positions are treatedv ^ 
differently on the basis of sex. 

Required^ action . The state should undertake actions to complete 
the studies recommended in the Title IX self-evaluation relating to 
recruitment efforts and merit system lists. 

MERC/ Q Findings 

No evidence that the requirement for monitoring hiringj firings and, pro* 
motion procedures has-been carried out by the Sex Equ:ty Coordinator, 
«^rid the job description does not include this responsibility. 



The FY '79 Annual Plan and FY 78- Accountability Report for Georgia, 
were used for this analysis since those were the most' recent on 
file in BOAE at the time of this study. 
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No funds were expended for s'pecia4= programs and placement services for 
displaced homemakers, ^ . 

Only $]7,891 of the mandatei $50 ,000 was spent in Fiscal Year 1978; 
$32,109 should be carried' over to Fiscal Year 1979* 



Program Descriptions 

Twenty-four area vocational^technical schools will participate in 
consumer education projects at the post-secondary and adult levels 
including courses for displaced homemakers in managing the dual 
role of homemaker/wage earner, 

A minimum of one full-time Student Personnel Specialist has been 
employed at each area vocaLional-technical school to provide tuunsel- 
ing and guidance service's to those served, including displaced 
homemakers . ^ i . 

The guidance function will be tnhanced by learning coordinators and 
by developing a curriculum free of sex role stereotyping. / 

An individualized instruction project has the elimination of aex 
bias as a major goal., 

V-TECS catalogs have included a section' on the elimination of sesc' 
bias. ' ^ 

All curriculum development projects are eliminating sexist terms 
^ and visuals. ^ . 

Displaced homemakers . Programs are in planning stages only. 

No special funding was made available for any of the above projects. ^ 



Budget Data 



Purpose 

Sex Equity Personnel 
Displaced Homemakers 



FY *78 
Allocated 

$ 50,000 
98J21 



FY ^78 
Expended 

1$ 17,891 
-0- 



EKLC 
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• * 

Womeri enrolled In Hon- traditional. Mixed and Traditional categorias 
by occupational training area and year, Georgia 



• 


1972 


1976 
(percent) 


1978 


Non-tradltionali Total 


5 s 


1 




Q 
Q 


Q 

O ■ 


n 


Trades and Indusf;ry. 


6. 


6 

0 


5. 


8 


8. 


2 


Agrleuljture ^ . 


2 . 


9 




L 


/ % 


H 


Distributive Education 


7. 


6 


6* 


2 


10, 


5 


Health 


0. 


0 


0. 


0 


0. 


0 


Home Efconomlcs (Gainful J 


0. 


0 


0. 


U 


0. 


0 












ft 


A 




_ 0 


■0 - 


u . 


_□ 


u • 


U 


Technical ^ 


6. 


6 


s 


0 






Mixed:" Toual Gainful ^ Non-gainful 


54 


7 


%1. 


6 


58, 


3 


Gainful Only . 


54 


7 


47. 


2 


58. 


3 


Trades and Industry 


40 


.6 


39. 


6 


35. 


2 


Agriculture 


' 32 


.3 


33. 


7 


AO, 


8 


Distributive Education 


H / 




38. 


8 


49 . 


7 


Health 




Q 


S8 


A 

t 


73. 


1 


Home Economlca (Gainful) 


: 0 


.0 


0. 


0 


0, 


0 


business 




Q 

« D 


JO 


0 








1 9 


n 


HO 


A 

■ H 


63. 


9 


Home Economica (Non-gainf ul) 


81 


,0 


Q / 

OH 


Q 

1 y 


u 


u 


Traditional s Total GaLnlui ts Kon^'gainrui 


87 


.1 


78 


,2 


80. 


1 


Gainful t>nly 


81 


.3- 


' 79 


.2 


78 


5 


Trades and Industry 


78 


.5 


73 


.4 


63 


,9 


Agric^ilture 


0 


.0 


0 


.0 


0 


0 


Distributive Education 


0 


;o 


0 


.0 


0 


■0 


Health 


87 


.8 


85 


.9 


100 


.0 


Home cconomicii quaint ui^ 


92 


.2 


88 


.3 


86 


.2 


Business ^ . 


78 


.4 


■ 77 


.8 


78 


.2 


Technical 


0 


.0 


0 


.0 


0 


.0 


Home Economics (Non-gainful) 


92 


.7 


76 


.9 


82 


.0 



SOURCE: Based on data Jrom'u.S* Departmsnt o£ Health, Education, and 
Walfare, Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education. 



* Percentage " of women enrolled In vQcatlonal education courses nationally, 
1972. Non-lradltlonal (NT) - 0*0 to 25%, Mixed (M) - 25.1% to 75.0%, , 

• Traditional (T) ^ 75.1% to 100%. 
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Analysis of Ge ^orgia Detailed Enrollmant Data. 1972-1978 



Non-Traditionai 

.Agricultural. Large drop in total students enrolled from 29,000 in 
1972 to 12,000 in 1978; increase in percent women was much less 
than U. S ; 

, 1972 1978 

2.9% i.m^ 

2.5 13.1 

Detailed programs. Major increase of women in Forestry almost 
^_great as J.S: 




% Women 1972 ' 1978 

GA 0.9% TT77% 

U.S. 3.9 13.2 

Number of women in Agriculture Mechanics dropped; but percent 
rose more than the U.S.: 

% Women 1972 1978 

Gh 1.3% T^t 

U.S. 1.1 4.9 

Technical. The program is small with little percent chanae from 
1972 to 1978,' 6.6% to 6.4%. ^ 

Trade & In dustrial . Little change in numbers or percent from 1972 
to 1978, 6:6% to 8.2%. 

Detailed pro grams . Women in Auto Mechanics increased slightly 
in percent, 3.0% to 5.6%, and in numbers, 160 to 506. In 
Drafting they doubled in numbers and increased in percent 
5.8% to 17.6%. 



Mijted. 



ERIC 



Business. Women increased in numbers and made major percent gains 
in every detailed program, much more than U.S. average- 

°4 Womeji 1972 1978 

. GA 59.8% • 7373% 

U.S. ■ 56.8 60.5 

Distributive Education. Numbers of women were down; percents unchanged, 

Detailed^ prog rams. Wom en* in Transportation increased in numbers 
^"Y""" in pefcehf . TnTIoter and Lodging, and Rear Estate^thiP'^" 
had a major drop in numbers. 
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Health . Women increased in numbers and percent from 63.9% In 1972 
to 73.11 in 1978. 



Traditional 



Businesi . Women increased in numbers but not percent. 

De^tailed programs 

% Women 1972 1978 

Stenography GA 92.7% 78.9% 

U.S. 93.2 94.0 

Healt h. Numbers of women decreased but percent went up from 87.8% 
to 100.0%. 
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IDAHO = 
Summary Analysis 



State Reports 



Idaho was one of the few small states that actually spent as much as 86% 
of its funds allocated to sex equity staff. It was also one of. the very 
few states that paid for school personnel participation in bbk equity 
training* 



The_s:taie_had^t4aa^on-equ4ty^n its^^ was requirB^-ot 

the LEAs , - 



Although there was a large increase in the numbers of men enrolled in 
Consumer and Homemaking courses, this was not given major emphasis in 
the State Plan* 



Enrollment Data ' 

In almost all- training areas Idaho vocational education courses remained 
more segregated in 1978 than national averages, with the exception of 
Gainful Home Economics. There was an inprease of the percent of men in 
those courses but this still represented only a smll number of men. 

Although the state was still well below the levels of enrollment of 
women that'had been achieved nationally; women made majpr gains in 
Non-traditional training from 1972 to 1976 and" from 1976 to 1978. 

There was an increase of men in Home Economics, both Non-gainful and 
Gainful, ' ■ 



Analysjs of Idaho State Reports 



SACVE Recommendations 

No recommendations on sex equity were identified. 
Public Heading Comnients 

No conunents related to sex equity were Identified. 



BOAE Staff Report 

-^Dhe-Aceoun^Mail ty-3eport-does ^not d 
actions to be taken to overcome sex discrijnination and sex stereotyping 
in state and local vocational education programs or incentives to encour- 
age ncn-traditional enrollments. There is no evidence that model programs 
to reduce sex bias and sex stereotyping are being developed. 



MERC/Q Findings 

The IffiRC/Q was conducted, but report was not released. 



Program Descriptions ^ . 

Provide reimbursement for travel and per diem at state ^ates to 
persons attending special programs on sex equity. 

Displaced homemakers . Fund a center at an AVTS to develop individual 
competencies^ 'iob/school readiness 5 referrals , placement , and 
follow-up; to be operational in 1980. 



Budget Data 
Purpose 



Sex Bias 

Displaced Homemakers 

Mini-Grants for Sex Equity 

Sex Equity Regional Conferences^ 



FY *78 FY '78 

Allocated Expended 

$ 50,000 $ 43,177 
10,000 5,000 

5,000 No data 

5,000^ No data 



enrolled In Non- traditional, Mixed and Traditional categories* 
by occupational training area and year,, Idaho 



1972 1976 1978 
. " (percent) 
Non-tradlelonal; Total J~j~ f-^ 



Trades and Industry 2~8 ITl 5^ 

Agriculture 



1.0 8.3 10.9 

23.0 

0.0 Q.O 0.0 

Home EconoEics (Gainful) q.O 0.0 0.0 



Distributive Education 7,0 12.5 

Health 



Business 



0.0 0.0 0.0 



Technical . ^..^^ ^ ^ ^ 



1.5 6.4 



Mixed! Total Gainful & Non-gainful ' UTt ■ 6O.5 \ sf:^ 

=S^£HL02iy__^__._ , 53.7 58^7 \ 57!2 



Trades and Industry 63,5 \ 52.5 

Agriculture ^^^.q 

Distributive Education 4g.6 .q.! 51.0 

^^^"^ ■ 15.6 83.0 82.7 

Home Economics (Gaiiilful)' o.O 0.0 Q.Q 



Business 



lachnical 


0,0 


Home Economlca (Nnn- (;Mof ul) 


94*6 


Traditional: Total Gaiuful & Non-gar; 


iful 93,3 


Gainful Only 


94.0 


Trades and Industry 


y i . * 


,^ Agrieultura 


OJj 


Distributive EduQation 


0 hO 


Health 


98*5 


Home Economici {C^jsfnL) 


71.0 


Business 


94.3 


Technical 


0.0 


Home Economics (Non-gainful) 


93.1 



70. 9 70.0 73.8 

0.0 0.0 
83.1 70.4 



78.5 81.4 
82.2 88.3 



92.1 94.7 > 
0.0 b.O 
0.0 0.0 

71.5 96.8 

34.6 55.3 

93.2 90.4 
0.0 0.0 

77.3 79.0 . I 

SOURCEi Baaed on data from U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
welfare, Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education. 

* llff "^Mf f TT «?«;"fd vocational education courses nationally 
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Analyiii of Idaho Detailed Enrollmen t Data> 1972-1978 



Non-Tradltlonai — 

The programs were smalls and relatively small gains were made in most 
courses . 

Agricultural . Percent women increased from 1*0% in 1972 to 10.9% 
in 1978T " ^ 

Detailed programs . Agricultural Production showed steady 
growth in numbers and percent oi women from 0.8% in 1972 to 
11,1% in 1978. 

~ Technical . Only 3^courses~enrolled^wdmenV fo^^^^ 

by 19787 : 

Trades & In dustrial. Percent women increased from 2.8% in 1972 to 
5.3% in 1978 J f^r below the national increase. The programs were 
small J so women *s gains represented very ^mall numbers. 



Mixed ' 

Business. Numbers and percent of women enrolled increased. 

Detailed programs . Women made gains in Mixed Accounting and 
Computing. ' 



EKLC 



in 
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ILLINOIS 
Summary Analysis 



State Reports 

Reporting was mainly on program coraponents. It was difficult to < 
determin.; whether there were changes in institutional behavior at the 
state or local level.. In order to evaluate this state program it should 
be reviewed at the local level. 



Enr ollment Dat a ' 

Non-traditional Trade and ludustrial was higher than U.S., but overall 
Illinois had smaller increases in Non-traditional ehroUment of women than 
the U.S. The major gains^for women were mainly in the Trade arid Industrial 
courses in which women made gains nationall^^ Drafting and Law Enforcement 

Changes in Mixed enrollment were erratic, varying by both occupationar 
training area and detailed program. 



For men the major gains were in Home Economi 



cs , 
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Analysii of IllinQis State Reports 



SACVE Recommendations 

No recommendations on sax equity were identified. 
Public Hearing Comments 

No comments related to sex equity were identified. 



BOM Staff Report 

No sex equity issues were identified. 
MERC/Q Fi ndings 

No MERC/Q was conducted for Illinpis. 
Program pegcriptions 

Each project assisted with funds available under the Vocational Education 
Act was required to include a component in its propoial dealing with 
evaluation oT the elimination of racial and ssx bias and support for 
equal educatipnal opportunity In the project* The results were to be 
utilized in establishing the state* s fiinding priorities: 

In-serjvice training for state staff to develop awareness of sex 
bias in vocational education, and materials and i techniques avail- 
able to assist LEAs in eliminating sex role stereotyping. 

Program to acquaint counselors with the changing work patterns of 
women, ways of overcoming sex stereotyping, and ways of assisting 
girls and women in selecting Careers solely on their occupational 
needs ' and interests; and, to develop improved career counseling 
materials which are free of sex stereotyp^ing. 

Resource package to assist local educational agencies in implement- 
... ing in-service activities to overcome sex discrimination and ..sex 

bias. In FY 1978, project personnel focused on a needs assessment 
^.process for the design and development of the resource package . 
one phase, of project, funded. 



Developi^ent or adaptation of materials, resources, and services to 
LEAs to ^^ist in overcoming sex discrimination and sex stereotyping 
Projected dttcome: 20 in-service programs for local educators. 



Dissemination of materials to LEAs for conducting in-service acti- 
vities with their staff, students, and community for eliminating" 
sex bias in vocational education. 10 workshops to assist local 
educational agencies to conduct local in-service training in sex 
equity. e - _A 

s 

Support to LEAs which develop model exemplary ■programs for the 
elimination of sex discrimination and sex bias in vocational educa- 
tion. 

Activities to eliminate sex stereotyping in written materials, 
counseling activities^ and instruction of students at alVeduL- 
tioaal levels. 

■Program to prepare occupational materials package for the elemen- 
tary level, to assist in eliminating sexism from student's acquisi- 
tion of occupational data. (No submission for funding.) 

Grants for imprnved curriculum materials for new and emerging job 
fields, including a review and revision of any curricula developed 
to assure that such curricula do not reflecf stereotypes based on 
sex, race, or national origin. 

Development of curriculum, and guidance and testing materials 
designed to overcome sex bias in vocational education programs and 
support services designed to enable teachers to meet the needs of 
individuals enrolled in programs traditionally limited to members 
or tne opposite seK. ' . . 

Displaced homema kers. Two centers funded and operating. No detailed 
description. r a -cu 



B udget Data 



EH£2£se ; Allocated 



FY '78 ■ FY '78 



Expended 



Sex Iquity Staff (two professionals 

and one^support staff) $ 50.0OO $51,956 

Displaced Homemakers . 275.000 34 350 

Sex Bias Grants 230.500 102 ,'660 
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Women enrolled in ^ Non-traditional, Mixed and Traditional categories 



by occupational training area and 


year, Illinois 




♦ 


1972 


1976 


1978 






(percent) 




tion^cradit lonaj. * i o cai. 


5.9 


5.8 


7,1 


Trades and Industry 


5.9 


4.9 


11.0 


Agriculture 


3.7 




9.4 


Distributive Education 


14.0 


14.3 


7.5 


Health 


0.0 


0.0 


0*0 


Home Economics (Gainful) 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Business ' - . 


0 0 


0.0 


0.0 


Technical 


11.3 


6.7 


9.5 


cHxed* iotaX uainrux s uon^^gainiuj. 


49.7 


49.9 


52.7 


bain£u± unxy 


48.9 


'49.7 


52.4 


Trades and Indus try 


52.6 


46.3 


51. 7 


Agriculture . 


30.7 


42.1 


45.6 


Diatributive Education 


41.1 


46.4 


48*2 


Health 


,71.2 


60.6 


63. 8 


noma iiiConoinics ^uainxui.^ 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Business 


51.0 , 


51.5 


54.3 


Technical 


^ 27.6 


0.0 ' 


22.2 


Home Economics (Non-^gainf ul) 


64. 2 


74.9 


68.5 


iraditlonaii iotB.l tjainEUi a won^gaxnrux 


82.6 ^ 


83.0 


82.5 


usmrux wTiiy 


81.7 


83.1 


82*5 


Trades and Industry 


93.6 


77.2 


80.7 


Agriculture , 




0.0 


0.0 


Distributive feducation 


0.0 


0.0 


b.o 


Health , ^ 


84. 8^ _ 


,87.8 - ~ 


87.4 


Home fisConomics ^uaxniui^ 


' 93.1 


37.0 


85.1 


•* 

Business 


77.3 


80 . 5 


80.5 


' Technical 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Home Econoinics (Non-gainful) 


92.'l 


82.6 


82.2 



SOURCE 1 Based on data from U.S. Department of Healthy Education, and 
Welfare, Bureau of Occupational and Adult EduG^tlan* 



* Percentage of women enrolled in vocational education courses nationally , 
1972; Non- traditional (NT) « Q^Q to 25%, Mixed (M) 25.1% to 75.0%, 
Traditional (T) ^ 75.1% to 100%, 

!!5 
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Analysis of Illinois Detailed Enrollment Data. 1972-1978 ^ 
Non-Trad itional 

In 1972 the percent' women enrolled was close to the national, but it 
did not rise by 1978 as much as the national: 

i Women 1972 '1978 

5.9% ^% 
U.S. 5,4 

A gricultural . Major rise in the percent wonien from 1972 to 1978 
but less than the national: " aj/o, 

% Women 1972 1978 

3.7% 974% 
U.S,. • 3.9 13 J 

^!mO t^l^-^^""^^-^^''''^ from 

Detailed programs. AgriculturaL Production lost 6 000 total 
students between 1972 and 1978, but women increased from 500 
to i.juo m the same time period. ' 

Technical Illinois had an increase in number of women but a drop in 
percent of women enrolled: . ^ 

% Women 1972 1978 

IL - 11.3% -13% 

U.S. ^ ■ 8.6 16.7 

' Detailed programs 

■ ■ ■ S ' ' 

Architectural Technology - Pereent womenv rose from 7 3% in 1972 
to 11.7% in 1978, which was- less, -than the national rise. ^ 

Electronic Technology - Increase in pircent women was equal ' 
to national increase (0.7 to 7.3%), - ' 



women 



l£&deafld, industrial. T^ere was a largJ increase in percent of 
enrolled with an increase of 3,500 in numbers. 

Detailed p^rograms 

Drafting - Women increased in number and percent (4.8% in 1972 
■ to 8.0% in 197«), while the number of men dropped. ' 

• " ""^Jpr 8ai"s in number and percent 

from 7.9% in 1972 to 27.5% in 1978. . y 

Woodworking - Total students decreased, but the number and per- 
cent of women increased. 

116 „ . 



■ . - • : 

Mixed and Traditional ' ==-^--_ 

Business 

Mixed . Women made a large gain in numbers, *and increased 
slightly in percent which was in line with the national average » 

Traditional . A small drop in niters of woiien, mainly in Typing 

Distributive .Educatioif^" . ^ * 



Mixed . Women increas'ed in numbers but decreased in percent* 

Detailed programs . Real Estate , Recreation and Tourism 
had large increases in both ni^^ers and percents* ^ 

Health . The numbers doubled by 1978 and there was a large increase 
of 'women in both Mixed and Traditional courses. " 

Trade and Industrial ^ \ , 

Mixed . Woften imcreased in ComHiercial Art and Photography , and 
dropped in both number and percent in Quantity Food, 

Home Economics . Women increased in numbers and dropped in percent: 

j 

' ' . , % Women . 1972 1978 

Gainful , 9.3.0% 85.0% 

; Non-gainful ' 86.0 81.0 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Summary Analysis 



S^tate Reports 

The most positive findingwas that New Hampshire may be the first state 
to require knowledge of sex equity issues as part of certification for 
vocational education teachers. (Action was pending.) , . 

■ ■■ ■ i % 

State apparently needed to convert more ideas into action. 



Enrollment Dat a 4 ~^ ' .' 

i , , > s 

There was a strong. increase of women enrolled in Non-traditional ^Agricul* 
tural, otherwise women made only smalL gains in Npn-traditional courses. 
The gain in numbej^s of women in Trade and Industrial was mainly m pro- 
grams that had major gains nationally * Graphic Arts and DraftinB 

The drop in the total number of students in Traditianal business courses 
was an unusual occurrence, particularly with the simultaneous increase of 
women in Mixed Business courses. 



Analysis of New Hampshire State Reports 
SAGVE Recommend ations * 

No recommendations on se^ equity were identified- 
BOAE Staff Report 

No sex equity issues were identified. 



MERC/Q Findings ^, 

* 

There is no evidence that the State Advisory Council has evaluated voca= 
tional education programs j services , and activities, including programs 
to overco.'ne sex bias. 

Triere is no evidence that the State Advisory Council has assisted the 
State Board in developing plans for State Board evaluations. 

Although several incentives are listed in the State Plan and other 
incentives are in the developmental stages, no incentives were given for 
the development of model programs to reduce sex^bias/sex^stereotyping in 
training and placement. 

Although a needs assessment study is in progress, no programs were 
funded under basic grants to provide vocational education programs for 
displaced homemakers or to move^art-time workers to full-time employment, 



State has prepared excellent i^a>^unientation fox conducting the local 
reviews; however, no actual evaluations of local programs have been 
conducted. 

Based on the evidence reviewed, compliance is to be determined. Prelim- 
inary fiscal data^^indicates that less than $25 ,000 was expended on the 
Sex Equity Coordiriator . 



Program Descriptions 

Displaced homemakers . Although $5,000 was allocated for this pur^ 
pose, no funds were expended. The state attributed this to an 
inability to determine the population of displaced homemakers. 

Budget Data ' 

FY *78 FY *78 

Purpose . Allocated Expended \ 

i f v . 

Sex Bias Personnel $ 50,000 $ 20,613 

Displaced Homemakers 5,000 ^0"- 
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Women enrollad in Non-traditional, Mixed and Traditional catagories 
by oucupational training area and yeai , Nev H^pshire 





19 72 


1976 


1978 

) 


1 Non-traditional s Total 




3,5 


5.2 


7.2 


Trades and r dustry 




3,7 


5.2 


Agriculture 


5,5 


13.9 


18.2 


Distributive Education 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Health 


0,0 


0.0 


^ 0,0 


Home Economics (Gainful) 


0,0 


0.0 . 


0,0 


Business 


0,0 


0.0 


0.0 . 


Technical 


0,3 


2.3 


7,0 


Mixedi Total Gainful ^ Non=gainful 


58.2 


70,. 7 


77 7 


Gainful Only 


52,1 


68,6 


71.4 


Trades and Industry 


52,2 


55.2 


57 , 6 


Agriculture 


25.5 


25. 3 




Biitributlye Education 


34.7 


42.3 


51.9 


Health 


17.8 


78.2 


76.0 


Kome Economics (Gainful) 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Busineso 


68.5 


75.8 


82.1 


Technical 


27,3 


0.0 


0.0 


Home Economics (Non-gainful) 


87.9 


88,6 


76.9 


Traditional 1 Total Gainful & Non-gainful 


87, 7 


88.3 


■'fin 0 


Gainful Only 


76,9 


88.8 


87 S 


Trades and Industry 


5,1 


100,0 


100.0 


Agrietdture 


0,0 


0.0 


0.0 


Distributive Education 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Health 


92,2 


91,4 


93. 7 


Home Economics (Gainful) 


62,8 


72.2 


71.5 


Buslneos 


90.2 


90.4 


96.1 


Technical 


0,0 


0,0 


0.0 


Home Economics (Non-gainful) 


92.5 


88.0 


79.5 



SOURCE: Based on data from U.S. Department of Hoalch, Education, and 
Welfare, Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education. 



* Percentage of women enrolled in vocational education courses nationally, 
0-1972. Non-traditional (NT) « 0.0 to 25%, Mixed (M) = 25.1% to 75.0%, 
Traditional (T)'* 75.1% to 100%. 
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Analysis of New Hampihire Enrollment Data, 1972 - 1978 



Non^Traditional 

Agricultural . Small enrollments, but major percentage increase: 

% Women 1972 1978 

N.H. 5.5% 18.2% 

U.S. 3.9 13^ 

Technical . Small programs with little growth. 

Trade & Industrial . Large expansion in numbers; small rise in percent. 

; Detailed_p^rograms . Women made major gains in Drafting and 
lie Arts. 



Mixed and Traditional 

. Business . Drop in total number of students enrolled. 

Mixed . Increase In ^umbers of women and large increase in percent. 
Detailed program's 

% Women ' 1972 1978 

Accounting & N.H. ^ 68.6% 82.1% 

Computing 'U.S. 56.8 60.5 

Tradit i ona 1 . Large drop in total numbers of students in Tra- 
d^tional Business courses from 5 5753 in 1972 to 1,208 in 1978; 
a drop occurred in each program. 

Distributive Education . Numbers of women increased from 1972 to 1978 
(418 to 1,068) for Mixed courses; percent women increased sharply, 
nearing the national average by 1978: 

% Women 1972 1978 ^ 

N.H. 34.7% 51.9% 

U.S. 46.3 52.2 

Health ' . 

Mixed . Women made small gains in numbers but a large gain in 
- = percent because of the addition to the ^-Miscellaneous Health" 

program in 1976 of course(s) enrolling mainly women. 

Traditional. Percent was unchanged; but numbers of women 
dropped. 

Home Economics . Numbers and percents were low in both Gainful and 
Non-gainful compared to national data. Percent women in Traditional 
Gainful Home Economics increased from 1972 to 1978 from 62.8% to 
71.5%; different from the national percentage which declined. 
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NEW ^XICO 
Summary Analysis 



State Reports 

The MRC/Q report addressed the content and quality of the vocational 
program, with no apparent response from the state. 

The state's response to the BOAE staff report indicated a very weak 
commitment to taking an active role in the elimination of sex bias. 

The carryover funds from the mandated $50,000 were not expended, (The 
Commission on the Status of Women stated at the Denver Hearing in May, 
1980 that they had requested the uneKpended balances. For a minimum of 
three years New MeKico spent less than the $50,000 minimum required.) 



Enrollment Data 



Non^traditional enrollment of women was similar to U,S. data except in 
Trade and Industrial which was well below II,S. average* Women did 
increasje in some Non-traditional courses which had a strong male role 
image. 1 



The pare 
Business 
and 1978 



ent of women in Mixed programs increased by 1978, but for the 
occupations this did not represent a major change between 1972 



Men made 
.Trade a 



nd 



no gains in programs Traditional for women except in Traditional 
Industrial, 



Analysis of New Mexico State Reports 



SACVE Recommendations 

Although non-traditional training areas have begun to attract students 
of both se^es, some resistance remains to opening up training opportuni- 
ties to both sexes in non-traditionai areas. 

Schools which exhibit arbitrary barriers to students entering vocational 
programs of their choice should receive follow-up visits. 

Follow-ups should involve students, parents , and other community members 
in developing an equal opportunity blueprint. 

State staff should serve as resource personnel to assure that vocational 
education eventually is made available to students regardless of sex. 

Given the strong feeling of local autonomy in many of the rural communis 
ties in New Mexico, little can be accomplished unless the community and 
the school are involved in a well planned educational process which will 
demonstrate why it is important to make vocational programs accessible 
to all students. 



Public jfearing Comments , ^ 
No comments related to sex equity were identified* 

BOAE Staf f Report 

The Plan does not report on the success of its provisions to ensure 
equal access to programs by men and women. 

^CERC/Q Fi ndings 

Many Local Advisory Councils do not have adequate representation of 



No evidence that programs have been developed to eliminate sex bias or 
to provide incentives to school districts/ 

No displaced homemaker funds expended; no center established* 

Only $38j874 budgeted for Sex Equity Coordinator; the difference should 
be carried over to 1979* 

Placement of students who have completed vocational education has not 
been addressed. 



women. 
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Many LEA announcements, bulletins and applications do not have a non- 
discrimination statement 

No effort to eliminate sexist terminology and sex stereotyping examples 
and Illustrations in curricular material is evident. 

P roKraa Descriptioni 

Displaced h^wakers. Develop a center for dlsplacad^hMiemakers 
teenage parents, female heads of household; special services for' 
elderiy voBcn and other special groupg, including guidance and 
counseling, job developnent and placement services, and health and 
legal services. One center tn be established and operational bv 
the end of Fiscal Year 1980. 



Budget Data 



lHE££SS Allocated 



FY '78 FY '78 



Expended 



Displaced KcmeRiakers | 61 240 -0- 

Sex Bias Personnel 50,' 000 $ 21 127 

Day Care/Supportive Services -o- *-o- 

Sex Bias Grants 22,847 22,847 



i 
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Woman enrolled in Non- traditional, Mixed and Traditional categorize* 
by occupational training are^ and year. New Maxlco 





1972 


1976 


1978 


1 ' — 




(percent 




1 Non-traditional ^ Total 


2.7 


12.7 


10.8 


Trades and Industry 


3*1 


6.8 


5.6 


Agriculture - 


1.2 


19.3 


21.2 




8,1 


20.9 


14.9 


cieaxrn 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Home Ecohomics (Gainful) 


, 0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Business 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 




4.5 


18.1 


15.5 ' 


Mixed: Total Gainful 6i Non=galnful 


62.5 


58.4 


62,8 


Gainful Only 


57.1 


54.5 


62,8 


Trades and Industry 


61.5 


33.8 


30.1 


Agriculture 


77.8 


46.5 


48.0 


Distributive Education 


61.3 


58.3 


62.6 


Health 


95 . 8 


73.6 


86.0 


aome £iConomlcs iGamful} 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Business 


39.5 


53.8 


75.1 


lecnnxcax 


0.0 


0.0 


59.7 


Home Economics CNon-galnf ul) 


71.0 


74.2 


0.0 


Traditional: Total Gainful & Non-gainful 


85.2 


86.8 


84.7 




Gainful toly 


85.0 


89.4 


89.7 




Trades and Industry 


97.5 


96.1 


92.2 


Agriculture 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Distributive Education 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Health 


87.7 


89.4 


87.3 


Home Economics (Gainful) 


85.8 


73.9 


78.9 


Business v 


82.9 


93.8 


93,7 


Tiechnlcal 


0.6 


0.0 


0,0 


Home Econpmlcs (Non^galnful) 


85.4 


35.3 


81.5 



SOURCEi Based on data from U.S. Departmenc of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education. 



* Percentage of women enrolled In vocational education courses nationally, 
1972. Non-traditional (NT) ^ 0.0 to 251, Mixed (M) » 25.1% to 75. OZ, 
Traditional (T) = 75. IX to lOOZ. 
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Analysis of New Mexico Detailed Enrollment Data, 1972-1978 



N on-Traditional 

Agricultural . The percent women enrolled in Agricultural courses 
increased more from 1972 to 1978 than the U.S. average. Number of 
women enrolled increased from 45 in 1972 to 1,050 in 1978: 

% Women ' 1972 1978 

m ^U2% 21.2% 

U,S, 3.9 13.1 

Detailed programs. Over 90% of the women in Non-traditional 
Agricultural were in Agricultural Production^ in 1978s whereas 
nationally .only 72% of women in Non-traditional Agricultural 
were in Agricultural Production. 

Technical . The percent women enrolled in-^-Technical courses increased 
similarly to the U.S. Number of women in Non-traditional Technical 
courses was very'small with only 200 by 1978. 

% Women 1972 1978 

N.M. 4.5% 15.1% 

U.S. 8.6 16.7 

Trade and Industrial . The percent women enrolled in Trade and 
Industrial courses in New Mexico in 1978 was 5.6%^ an increase from 
only 3.1% in 1972. In both cases percent enrollment in New Mexico 
wa^s less than the national. 

Detailed programs . In 1972 women were enrolled in only 5 
Trade and Industrial courses; by 1978 women were enrolled in 
27 courses. 

1 

Although women increased in Drafting and Graphic Arts, as they 
did elsewhere in the U.S., in New Mexico women also increased 
in Other Metal Working (25.3%), Woodworking (26.0%), and 
Electrical (11.3%) . 



Mixed 

The percent of women enrolled in Mixed courses in New Mescico (62.8%) in 
1978 was higher than fot the U.S. (55.7%). This was particularly true 
for Distributive Education (62.6% vs. 52.5%), Health (86.0% vs. 57.7%), 
and Business (75.1% vs. 60.5%). 

' Distributive Education . Enrollment of women in DistribKive courses 
doubled between 1972 and 1978 from 1,000 to 2,150. 

De^ta iled grog^ramj . Women were concentrated in General Merchan" 
dise, Apparel and Accessories, Food Services, and Miscellaneous. 
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Traditional 



The percent of women in Traditional courses decreased between 1972 and 
1978. This was related particularly to a decrease in Traditional Trade 
and Industrial courses* 

Trade and Industrial . Number of women in Traditional Trade and 
Industrial dropped from 2,100 in 1972 to 150 in 1976 to 47 in 1978 
because of a drop of enrollment in Cosmetology. 

Business . Percent women decreased in Typing, Total enrollment of 
students between 1972 and 1976 dropped from 9,700 to 500; the numbe 
of women dropped from 7,500 to 450, 

HeaUh. Enrollment of women in Traditional Health cours'es remained 
constant between 1972 and 1976 but increased between 1976 and 1978. 
Most of the increase occurred in Practical Nursing and Nurses* Aide 
courses . 
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NEW YORK 
Smmnary Analysis 



State Reports 

In addition to the complex set of equity activities in New York, the 
SACVE provided more recommendations than most other SACVEs and the state 
responded to most of them. Even in New York, however, the state felt 
that funds for day care must come from the local level because of limited 
funds available at the state level. 

A balanced variety of programs was funded at the $730,000 level by the 
state. 

The State Plan required poals and action plans ■ .he LEA level. The 
state established criteria and guidelines to assist local school per* 
sonnel in improving sex equity. They required evaluation by Local 
Advisory Councils and established criteria for such evaluations. They 
promoted the hiring of professional women in administrative and super* 
visory positior- nid of men and. women for non^traditional teaching 
positions; and pre-service training of vocational education teachers on 
elimination of sex b]^s* 

Unlike most states. New York addressed the problem of training for teen- 
age parents. 

Enrollment Data \^ 

\ 

New York had a major increase*. in percent women enrolled in Non^traditional 
courses by 1976; but there was a drop ih enrollment in Trade and Industrial 
between 1^76 and 1978 due almost entir^eLy to the drop in the --Trade and 
^Industrial J Other" classification. Without -ITrade and Industrial, 
Other," the New York average was proportionately better than the U.S* 
All other Non-traditional courses had increases by 1978, but the mnjor 
gaini in New York, as in other states, were in those without a strong 
male role image (Drafting, Graphic Arts, Law Enforcement , etc. ) • 



Women made major gains in Mixed training areas, particularly in Business 
and Health. Men made relatively small gains in courses Traditional for 
women except for their increase in Home Economics, Gainful and Non-gainful. 

New York's enrollment drta was not as positive as might have been expected 
based on their efforts to bring about institutional change' at the state 
and LEA Irvels. The enrollment data should be watched to determine if 
additional gains are made in the next few years. 

This is not to suggest that New York did not make progress; it did. 
Starting with a low level of men and women in courses Non»traditional 
for their sex, the state increased enrollment of women in Non^traditional 
and Mixed courses. The two major areas that showed relatively little 
change were enrollment of men in courses Traditional for women (except 
in Home Economics), and women in Non=traditional Trade and Industrial 
courses with a strong male role image. 
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Analysis of New York State Reports 



SACVE Recommendations 

The Council recommends that staff of the Women^s Unit should meet with 
the staff of Career Education to assure that equity issues are included 
in planning for career education. 

State response . Staff of the Women* s Unit has met with staff of 
Career Education and has made recommendations. 

The Council is concerned that no funds have been made available for 
child care. 

State response. . The state is encouraging LEAs and community 
colleges to make provisions for child care locally. 

The Council recommends that a survey should be made of local admini- 
strators to determine what problems they are having locally in elimi- 
nating sex bias. 

State response . This information has been gathered through the 
locai action planning process. Grants have been made based on the 
problems^ identified. . ^ 

The Council recommends that morS data be gathered cand disseminated on 
enrollment of students and employment of teichers and administrators in 
non-traditional courses. 

State response . All data required by the VEA regulations are being 
collected and analyzed. 

The Council recommends that steps to be taken to bring all/units into 
compliance should be issued. ^ 

State response . All occupationally related instruction units are 
required to develop a plan of action to eliminate sex bias. 

& 4 

Council response ^ . This is a good start, but other units, such as 
Vocational Guidance and Counseling and Career Education should also 
be scrutinized. Somp^e should be assigned to carry out this 
function.' * . ' 

'\ 

The Council recommends that the funds that are assigned are inadequate 
to carry out the functions of the Sek Equity Coordinator. * 

* 

State r esponse. . Additional funds have been made available 

— ^^^^^ * - — Q 

Public Hearing Comments 

No comments related to sex equity were identified.^ 



fffiRC/Q Fiiidings 



No mRC/Q was conducted for New York, 



State Plan 

The following procedures established by the state emphasized a required 
planning procedure by the LEA which establishes both goals and an action 
plan before a LEA can obtain funding from the state: 

• Establish goals and action, plans as part of the planning 
process in all educational institutions in the state that 
promote equal opportunities for all students at all educa- 
tional levels* ' 

• Develop criteria ^ guidelines, and checklist , to assist in iden- 
tifying sex bias and seK stereotyping in programs and funded 
projects to help local school personnel make improvements* 

• Require local advisory council to develop criteria for evalu- 
ating programs and procedures that encourage the elimination 
of sex bias J sex stereotyping j and sex discrimination. 

• Promote the certification and hiring of professional %^omen in 
occupational education for adminstrative and supervisory 
positions at the state and local levels, 

• -Recruit women and men for non-traditional teaching positions 

to provide f^ osltive role model for students. 

Assist 2 and 4 year teacher education college staff to analyze, 
and improve the contents and approaches used in recruiting 
women in non-traditional programs, 

• Support efforts in pre-service education to eliminate sex bias 
attitudes in the preparation of occupational teachers, thereby 
changing attitudes before they reach the classroom*^ 

• Analyze eKistlng and/or prepare new curriculum resources and 
recruiting materials that eliminate sex bias and stereotyping 
and show the accomplishments and contributions of women '^n 
various , ^oles . 

• Insure that funds are allocated for program activities , ser- 
vices, facilities, and equipment equally far females and 
males, ' 

• Provide occupational training programs, counseling, special 

' services, and Job placement for teenage parents, women returning 

to the labor market as a result of economic need or changed 
marital status, women seeking JoW in non^tradltional areas , . 
single heads of households, and homemakers who work part-time^ 
,and desire full-time employment. 



Program Descript ions 



A total of $729,678 was allocated to "Grants to Assist in Overcoming Sesc 
Bias." Twenty-six projects received funding: 

Recruit qualified area women for the Engineering and Industrial 
Technologies Program by developing new career awareness literature 
and by providing counseling, ih-service seminars and tutorial and 
job placement services. 

Provide training opportunities in non-traditional areas for women 
of all ages by developing and implementing special recruitinent and 
counseling strategies. 

Create awareness of non-traditional career opportunities and increased 
participation in such oacupations through group and individual coun- 
seling^ a lecture series on non^traditional career opportunities 
for women J and seminars on job seareh and employment skills* 

*^ 

1^ Reduce sex bias and stereotyping In Qccupational education through 
the involvement of business and industry in wprk eKperience programs 
and job placement, and through curriculum revision and development. 

Raise the awareness lev^l of administrators, parents, guidance 
couiiselors, and students through pre^service and .in-service acti- 
vities ^ review of current guidance and .recruitment materials, and » 
the development of a new promotional brpchure oti elimination of sex 
bias 90d stereotyping in occupational education. 

Conduct in three locations an in-service workshop on overcoming sex 
bias* and stereotyping in vocational education. 

Conduct statewide training of in-service teams for reducing sex 
stereotyping with the goal of eliminating sex stereotyped attitudes, 
behaviors J and expectations of secondary school personnel and 
adolescents, and expanding occupational and total life expectations 
of adolescents. » 

Involve teachers, gaidance counselors, and administrators in a 
graduate credit course for teachers on* sex=fair curriculum develop- 
ment for occupational education. 

Develop and implement programs on technology for women high school 
students through the joint effort of guidance counselors, faculty, 
and local industry representatives ^ in order to bring about attitu- 
dinal, and behavioral, changes that will make technical career training 
a feasible choice for the students. 

Develop recruitment materials to attract females to courses in 
engineering technologies , 

Conduct activities designed to reduce sex bias and stereotyping in ' 
an attitudinal change and skill development program^ in conjunct iort 
with business and industry, in order to/increase the employability 
of women in the area. 
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'Develop a. Fishbein-type evaluation^ model that will predict the pre- 
sence of sex-fair teaching behaviors in the classroom! 

Assess current achievements of the New York City Board of Education 
in meeting sex equity objectives ; and develop. capacity for meeting 
these objectives in secondary and postsecondary institutions offering 
occupational programs ^ in central office occupational administration, 
and in vocational advis.ory councils. 

Provide a summer secondary program in auto and electronics trades 
to encourage movemerit of women students into trades tradiy^nal 
for men. 

Conduct a needs assessment identifying education-related needs of 
women who are highly motivated to return to school for engineering 
and computer science degrees. 

Provide workshop training for 350 people statewide in GAMES (Games 
to Achieve the Mandate for Equality in Schools), an occupacional 
education project for secondary school ^counselors and administrators 
involved with students making career de^^isions. 

Eliminate sex bias in vocational youth organizations. 

Conduct ill-service workshops for occupational education staff 
designed to eliminate sex bias and stereotyping. 

Expand career optiors for alt students to reduce sex bias in the 
schools , K-12j' by develbping in couselors , teachers , and administra- 
tors the necessary awareness , knowledge, and skills. 

Assist in the certification and promotion of four women candidates 
in educational administration through paid supervisLd internships 
and assistance in job seeking activities. ? 

-Conduct in-service coursni for junior and senicr high school occupa- 
tional education staff In a learing center; evaluate text books 
and materials; meet with counselors and other staff to develop student 
recruitment approaches for expanded vocational roles; enroll some 
students in non-traditional courses; and survey learning center stu- 
dents and teachers to determine perceptions of teacher attitudes and 
sex biases* 

Conduct a Sex equity conference for guidance counselors and occupation 
education teachers, a staff training course for project participants, 
and group guidance sessions with 10th grade students; develop 
and disseminate a bias-free guidance module for use by counselors . 

Centralize and update a statewide pool of qualified leaders to 
enhance the potential for women administrators to enter educational 
supervisory and management positions; develop in cooperation with 
the Commissioner's Statewide Advisory Council on Equal Opportunity 
for Womenj District Superintendents, and the State Education Depart- 
ment's Occupational Education Special Prok'rams, 

133 
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Develop a manuil for teachers and administrators for use in working 
with students in non-traditional job training; a manual for guidance 
counselors to help them help students participating in non-traditional 
job training; and a slide presentation and narrative in each major 
occupational area in which sex stereotyping prevails* 

Conduct a multi-faceted career awareness program to recruit and 
train women for non-traditional occupations , including liaison with 
local employers for o^-site Job eKperiences and visitations to role 
models, 

Digplaced homemakers . Vocational Instruction and Education for 
Women CVIEW) , a program of career counsglingj job skills development, 
and supportive services targeted at ares women who are heads of 
households, primary wage earners, divorced, or an ethnic minority, 
and are seeking career retraining. ^ 

\ 



Budget Data 





FY 1978 


FY 1978 


Purpose 


Allocated 


EKpended 


Sbk Equity Personnel 


$ 50,000 


50,000 


Support Services to Women 


-0- 


-0- 


Day Care 


-0- 


-0- 


Dispraced Homt^makers* Ppst^secondary 


175,000 


81,000 


Secondary 


100,000 


No data 


Program Improvement and Support 






Services 


800,000 


800,000 


Curriculum 


1,220,000 


No data 
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Women enrQlled In Non-traditional, MlKed and Traditional Gategorlea 



by occupatlona!! training area and 


year. New 


York 




S 


1972 


1976 


1978 






(percent) 




Non-traditional s Total 


&.0 


11*8 


10* 1 


Trades and Industry 


5.3 


12* 3 


7. 8 


Agrleultura 


6.8 


16*9 


22* 7 


Distributive Education 


58*9 ■ 


50,0 


11,8 


Health 


0*0 


0*0 


0,0 


Home Economics (Gainful) 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Business 


0*0 


0*0 


0.0 


1 ~ Vi i 1 1 1 f Tl .1 

/ 


7.5 


7.5 


13;S 


Mixed: Total Gainful $ Non.-:gainful 


58*8 


52.8 


59* 2 


Gainful Only 


51,8 


51,2 


58*4 


Trades and Industry 


31*9 


32*1 


62*0 


Agriculture 


23*6 


53*5 


57,5 


Distributive Education 


44*9 


4 7 *J 


54*2 


Health 


63* 6 


59- 7 


74*0 


Home Economics (Gainful) 


0*0 


0 . U 


U, U 


Bualneis 


56*1 


54*4 


57.9 


Technical 


1 5*5 


28.1 


27.9 


Hom^ Economics fNon—sainful) 


98*1 


84,4 


85.0 


Traditional: Total Gainful & Non-gainful 


94* 3 


84*4 


83. 8\ 


Gainful Only 


87*9 


88* 7 


88* 1 


Trades and Industry 


93* 3 


88*0 


91* 3 


Agriculture 


0*0 


0,0 


0, u 


Dlatrlbutive Education 


O.Q 


0,0 


0*0 


Health 


91*8 


oo * 4 


Q Q C 
OO* D 


Home Economics (Gainful) 


83* 3 


o'e 1 
o3 , 1 


/O • D 


BusineiS 


86*8 


89,1 


88, 7 


Technical 


0*0 


0*0 


0.0 


Home Economics ' (Non-gainful) 


98*1 


81,5 


80,5 



iOURCES Based on data from U,S* Dapartment of Health, Educatlnni and 
Welfare, Bureau of Ocuupational and Adult Education, 



^ Percentage of women enrolled in vocational education courses nationally, 
1972* Non-traditional (NT) = 0.0 to 25%, Mixed (M) ^ 25.1% to 75*0X, 
Traditional (T) ^ 75*1% to 100%, 
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Analysis of New York Detailed Enrollment Data. 1972-1978 
Non-T raditional . , 



Agricultural. The percent women enrolled in Non-traditional Agricul- 
tural courses in New York (22.7%) was much higher than that of the 
U.S. in 1978 (13.1%). : " - 

Enrollment of men expanded little between 1972 and 1978 (16,500 to 
17,300) while enrollment of women almost quadrupled (1100 to 3900). 

Expansion occured in all programs. 

Technical. The percent of women enrolled in Non-traditional 
Technical courses increased between 1972 (7.5%) and 1978 (13.5%). 

The number of women enrolled more than doubled between 1972 and 
1978 (2350 to 5800). 

Detailed programs. Areas of major expansion included: \ 

/ u. mi 1978 

Architectural Technology 6.9% Ys . 3% 

Industrial Technology 4.5 15.7° 

Mechanical Technolgoy 6.6 14.2 

Chemical Technology 16.8 30.2 

Trade and Industrial (T&I). In New York the percent women In Non- 
traditional Trade and Industrial Increased from.5.1% to 7 8% in 1978 
while the increase for the U.S. was 5.4% to 9.5%\ In 1976 howeven 
New York had 12.3 % women in Trade and Industrial \hile the US had 
only 7.8%. \ 

The number of women enrolled In Non-traditional Trade and Industrial 
was 3,700 in 1972, rose to 17,800 In 1976 and then decreased to 
12,900 by 1978. The major cause of this decrease was a 6,000 drop 
from_1976 to 1978 in those enrolled in "T&I, Other" courses. With- 
out "T&I, Other," Non-traditional Trade and Industrial in New York 
was 11.9% - higher than the U.S. without "T&I, Other," 8.2%: 

Non- traditional T&I 1^972 1976 1978 

f'^' "371% 1273% T:8% 

y-S. 5.4 7.8 9.5 

"T&I, Other" \ 

N-Y. : ^ 24.8% 68.6% 20.7% 

"•S. 18.7 26.1 24.7 

Non-traditional T&I without "T&I, Other" 

N-V- 3,0% 6.3% 11.9% 

"•S- , 4.3 6.5 8.2 
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Detailed programs . The major areas of eKpansion werei 



1972 ^ 1978 

Drafting 4/7% 12,1% 

Graphic Arts 11.1 23.7 

Law Enforcement 6.4 30*3 



Mixed 



The percent of women increased; enrollment of women in Mixed courses 
doubled between 1972 and 1978. . 

Busineis . Greatest expansion of enrollmeut s in Supervisory and 
Administrative Management ^ and Accounting and Computing, 

Health . Percent women enrolled in Hmed Health (75%) was higher . 
than U.S. (58%) in 1978. , 

Trade and Indu strial. The percent women in Mixed Tr^ade and Industrial 
in New York (62%) was much higher than for the U.S. (47%) in 1978, 



Traditional 

Home EcDnomics . The only galn^ for men was in both Gainful and Non- 
gainful Home Economici . w > 
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OHIO 



Summary Analysis 
State Reports = I . 

Ohio's reporting system was different from other states * ^ consisting 
mainly of computer printouts. Projections based on reports of the LEAs 
and community colleges are developed by computer. The result is a 
reporting system rather than a planning system* Therefore^ resnonses 
could not be compared to other states* planning procedures, nor was 
there any way to analyze the activities without additiunal knowledge of 
the system or descriptions of the programs. Appendix G of the Planj Tht 
Report of the Sex Fair Coordinator ^ provided most of the information 
used in^this. study to describe the Ohio planning process. 

Enrollment Data 

In 1972 Ohio enrollment of wqmen was close to the U*S, Since then, 
except in Agricultural, Ohio has fallen slightly behind the U.S. 

In Trade and Industrial, the number of women increased in a variety of 
occupational training are^s, but the percent women increased mainly in 
the courses without a strong sex role image such as Drafting and Graphic 
Arts, ' . 

There was a major increase of women in Mixed i.^ograms, except Health, 
Men increased only slightly in Home Economics, 



Analysis of Ohio State Reports 



SACVE Recommenda.tiQns - ' 

State Board should take steps to attract women and rninorities to vbca- 
tional education and to eliminate all discrimination* 

State regponie . Efforts are going on in terms of workshops , mate- 
rialsj evajuation, planning^ and reporting. Workshops and materiali 
will be developed In FY 1979. 

Vocational education and CETA should seek occupational preparation solu^ » 
tions to unemployment. 

, State response . There are daily ongoing linkage between vocational 
education and CETA. 



Public Hearing Comments 

No comments related to seK equity were identified. 
BO^ Staff ;ke port 

.Five year plan should be revised to describe Ohio's program for displaced 
homemakers and other special programs, 

MERC/Q Findings 

No MERC/Q was conducted for Ohio.: 



State Plan 

Each Vocational Education Planning District had a sex equity plan of 
action as a section of its application; it included 9 goals: 

Enrollment patterns in all vocational education programs which have 
80 percent or more enrollment of qne sen will be examined for - 
indicators of se^ bias^ sex discriminationi and sex stereotyping. 

The hiring and firing of vocational personnel will be implemented 
according tc state and Federal laws with regard to sex. 

Recruitment and descriptive information about vocational education 
progrens will have statements thait the program is available to all 
persons regardless of sex. 

Effective action will be taken toward recruiting both males and 
females into programs dominated by member of one sex. 
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Positive action will be taken by counsalors in the state to elimin- 
ate i€K bias and sex stereotyping in student selection of vocational 
education courses or career decision-making, - , 

Administration, guidance ^ and instriictioiial personnel will receive 
training in procedures and stratagies in overcoming sex stereotyping 
' = and sex bias, . 

Cooperative and work eKperience programs will make agreements only 
with those employers who do not discriminate against employees on 
the basis of race, bbk^ or other discriminatory criteriar 

Currriculum materials used in vocational education programs will be 
reviewed and revised for the purpose of elminiation of sex bias, 
sex stereotyping, and seK discrimination elements. 

Job information about the programs will emphasise career opportuni- 
ties for males and females. 

Prograni Descriptions 

Incentive grants were made for planning, materials development, and 
graduate study. - ^ 

Plan expressed a need for research on effectiveness of vocational 
education in serving needs of urban women, minority women, bilingual 
women, handicapped ^women, Appalachian rural women, and disadvantaged 
women* 



Budget Dat a 



Purpose 

Displaced Homemakers 
Support for Women 
Sex Bias Eradication 
Sex Equity Staff 



FY *78 
Allocated 

$103,000 
1,000 
2,000 
50,000 



FY *78 
Expended 



$ 1,000 
1,000 
2,000 
No data 
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ERIC 



Women enrolled In Non-traditlonal| MlKed and Traditional categories 
\ by occupational training area and year, Ohio 



I 


1972 


1976 


1978 


Non* t radi t lonal i To t al 






0 /i 


Trades and Industry 


5 6 


7 1 


R 1 

. Q * X 


Agriculture 


R 1 

D m JL 


11 1 


1 A n 


Dlitributlve Education 


6*3 


10*3 


11.5 


Health 


0-0 


0.0 


0.0 


Home Economlca (Gainful) 


0,0 


0,0 


0.0 


Buainess 


0*0 


0.0 


0.0 


Technical 


5*5 


8*2 


U.5 


Mixed ^ Total Gainful ^ Non^-ealnful 




A7 i 


J J , J 


Gainful Only 


*+ ^ s U 




S ^ 7 
JJ* / 


Trades and Indus trv 




AA n 


Rn 7 


Aerieultu'TP 






* D 


Distributive Education 


SI n 


AR 6 


A 


Health ' u 


79.9 


24.6 


39.8 


Home Economics (Gainful) 


0.0 


0 .0 


0.0 


Buslnesi 


46.3 


50.9 


73.9 


Technical 


21.2 


0,6 


.0.0 


Home Economlca (Non^galnful) 


65.2 


65.3 


67.5 


Traditional J Total ^a^T^^tl1 ft Nnn-^ea-f ti1 


OA 1 


% 

QQ , J 


30 * / 


Gainful ftnlv 


QA ^ 




QA 9 


Trades and Industry 




Q7 7 


Q A 1 


Afirleiiltiire 


n n 
u • u 


n n 


n n 

u • u 


Distributive Education 


0.0 


0*0 


0,0 




y / • u 


' Q ^ A 




Home Economies (Gainful) 


86*0 


:.85.i 


85.1 


Business 


95,5 


95.8 


97,1 


Technical ' \ 


0,0 


0.0 


0,0 


Home EconomicB (Non-gainful) 


93,9 


85.6 


82,6 



SOURCE: Based on data from U.S. Department of Health, Education , and - 
Welfare, Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education. 



* Percentage of women enrolled In vocational education courses nati anally, 
1972. Mon- traditional CNT) = 0.0 to 25%, Mixed (M) - 25.1% to 75.0%, 
Traditional (T) ^ 75.1% to 100%. 
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Analysii of Ohio Detailed Enrollment Data, 1972-1978 



Non^Traditional 



Agricultural . Increase in^percent women was similar to the national 
increase, with Ohio consistently at least one percentage point above 
the U.S. average* 

% Women 1972 1976 1978 

^ - Ohio 5.1% 1U1% 14 /0% 

U*S, 3,9 9,6 ^ lan 

Number of women increaied from 1,597 in 1972 to 5*029 in 1978. 

Detailed programs . Most of the increase occurred in Agricul- 
tural Productipn with 4,300 women (14; 8%) by 1978 

Technical : Numbers of total students were small and dropped from 
1972 to 1978, The numbers of women increased by 1978 but still 
were small, particularly in the light of the large number of total 
students enrolled in vocational education in Ohio, 

Trade and^ Industrial . Increase in percent women enrolled in Ohio^ 
^ was less than the increase in the lJ.S,i . ^ ' 

% Women 1972 1978 

Ohio 5.6% 8.1% 

U.S, 5.4 9,5 

Number of women Increased from 5,100 in 1972 to 11,215 in 1978* ^ 

Detailed programs . Major increases in percent women occurred 
in Other Construction (14,4%), Custodial ^iervicee (47,5%), 
Drafting (17.4%), Graphic Arts (29,3%), Law Enforcement (10,9%) ,^ 
and Trade and Industrial Other (27,1%5. Machine Shop (4,1%), ' 
Electrical Occupations (4.1%)^ and Firefighter Training (1,4%) 
increased in numbers, but percents remained low. 

Mixed and Traditional 

The number of women in Mixed courses increased greatly from 1972 (34,200) 
to 1976 (59,500) and then dropped slightly by 1978 (55,000). This decrease 
occurred mainly in Distributive and Business Education. 

The percent women enrolled in Traditional courses in Ohio by 1978 (S'*.2%) 
was considerably greater than in the U.S. (85.7%). : 

Women's enrollment in Traditional courses wf.s similar to the pattern in 
Mixed courses. Enrollment nearly doubled between 1972 and 1976 but 
decreased slightly between 1976 and 1978. 
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Mixed 



Businesg . In 1978 the percent of women enrolled in Mixed Business 
in Ohio" (73.9%) was greater than in the U.S. (60.5%), 

' Detailed programs . In 1972 ^ the U.S. percents of women in the 
two largest Mixed Business programs were higher than the Ohio 
percents, but by 1978 Ohio's were much highar than the U,S, 





% Women 


1972 


1978 


Accounting & Computing 


Ohio 


■49,3% 


78.2% 


U.S. 


59.8 


66.1 


Business Data Processing 


Ohio 


. 41.2%- 


73.3% 


f 


U.S. 


49.0 


. 62.4 



Distributive Education . The percent of wDmen enrolled in Mixed 
Distributive Education courses^ remained the same in 1972 and 1978. 
However^ the total number of students peaked In 1972 and dropped by 
1978. 

Health^ In a978 the percent women enrolled in Ohio (39.8%) was 
considerably less than the U.S. (57,7%), 

Number of women in Mixed Health courses increased graatly between 
1972 and 1976 and again slightly between 1976 and 1978. 

\ Trade and Industrial . Number of women in Trade and Industrial 
^lixed courses continued to increase from 1972 to 1978. 

Home Economics * In both Gainful and Non-gainful Home Economics 
courses the percent women decreased between 1972 and 1978. The 
numbers of both men and women increased only slightly. 
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OKLAHOMA 

Summflry Analysis 



State Reports w ' ■ 

. t 

The State Plaji was practical ^nd pereuasive. A plahning and priority 
syitem wal established based' on careful data analysis of relevant per- 
formance factors. On the basis of the Plan, the enrollment data could 
have been expected to reflect more gains for women than they did. 

Funds were expended on the Sck Equity Coordinator; some were to be 
expended on programs as well. A displaced homemaker program was ^sup- 
ported by a state laWj and expected to be operational 4^ 1980» 



Enrollment Data , 

Women's gains in Non-traditional courses ware greatest in Trade arid 
Industrial courses in which they did not make appreciable gains^^ nation- 
ally. Although there were gains in Agricultural , the itatlfe's average was 
very low in 1972 and still well below the national average in 1978,^^^^^^"^^ 
There were no gaini^.in Technical courses although Oklahoma was slightly 
above the national average in 1972, . ' 

Women were above the national average in Mixed programs'. There were no 
gains for men in programs Traditional for women. 
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Analysis of Oklahoma State Reports 

\ ■ ♦ • 

SACVE Recommendations ^ • ' 

Recommended support services to encourage more women to participati in 
non-traditional programs, 

^ State reiponse , A number of support services for women, day care 
services 1 and special services for homemakers are currently avail^ 
able in the regular programs of instruction. Programming in these 
categories was limited due to limited resources. 

Public Hearing Comments 

No comments related to seK equity were identified. 

r 

BOAE Staff Report * , 

No S5K equity issues were identified. 

mnC/Q Findings . " 
No hffiRC/Q was conducted for Oklahoma. 

i ' 

State Plan 

Established a system for analyzing male/female enrollment, and estab- 
lished priorities and programs based on that analysis. Enrollment was 
to be aggregated by sex, by type of institution, by level., by program 
area, -and by economic region. This data was to be analyzed to determine 
if statistically significant changes in enrollment patterns by seK had 
occurred; whether change was greater injrural or urban area, in AVTS or 
comprehensive high schools, for adults €r secondary students, for men or 
women; and in which programmatic areas .change occurred. 

The Plan reported th^u a review of the initial 1977^1978 enrollment 
indicated minor changes in male/female enrollmen^t. There appeared to Se 
a higher increase in non-traditional enrollments in comprehensive high 
schools than in area^^hools , and a slightly higher increase in non- 
traditional enrollmepts in urban areas, , 

The Plan noted that answers to these questions would provide direction 
for personnel charged with assisting the State Board in eliminating sex 
bias and sex role stereotyping in vocational programs, 

\ 
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Program Descriptions - 

Although no sax bias steudiei Were funded, proposali for research in 

identifying sex barriers were prepared and presented to the State 
Advisory Council ♦ . , 

*■ ' ■ ■ ' " 

Several schools established^ local model progranis and were sharing their 
experience with other schools through state department staff* No supple- 
mental monies were expended. \ 

' D isplaced homemakers . A displaced homemaker bill was passed ar^^ 
signed by the Governor on\March 29 ^ 1978. The state department 
issued a request for a pilot multipurpose service center for dis- 
placed homemakerSj to be funded in FY *80, 



Budget Data 



Purpose 

Full-time Personnel 
Displaced Homemakers 
LEA Model Projects 
Incentives to LEAs 
Guidance and Counseling 
Parenthood Education 



FY '78 

Allocated* 



5o;ooo 

5,000 
20,000 
10,000 
33,153 

5,000 




Annual projects from the five year plan. 
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Women enifQllad in Non-traditional, Mixed and Traditional categories 



py occupacionaJL crEinmg are2 ana 


year. 


Okl 


ahoma 










1972 


19 


76 


19 


78 








(percent) 






Non--traditlonali Total 


5 


.0 


5 


.4 


9 


.0 


Trades and Industry 


7 


.2 


5 


.8 


9 


.8 


Agriculture 


1 


.2 


J 


q 


7 


.4 


Distributive Education 


15 


.9 


0 


• Q 


11 


.0 


Health 


0 


.0 


0 


.0 


0 


.0 


Home EconomicB (Gainful) 


0 


.0 


U 


n 
. u 


0 


.0 


Business 


0 


.0 


n 

u 


n 


0 


.0 


. Technical 


9 


8 


Q 


1 


. 10 


.0 


Mixed 1 Total Gainful ^ Non-gainful 


55 


2 


50 


.5 


58 


.2 


Gainful Only 


54. 


9 


51 


.9 


61 


.5 


Trades and Industry 


44. 


3 


51. 


0 


57 


.2 


Agriculture 


17. 


7 


39. 


7 


32 


.9 


Distributive Education 


56. 


3 


52. 


6 


60 


.0 


Health 


QQ 
QO , 


e 

3 


A 0 


u 


65 


.0 


Home Economics (Gainful) 


0. 


0 


0, 


0 


0 


0 


Business 


46. 


8 


51i 


3 


70. 


3 


Technical 


11. 


9 


33i 


U 


.34. 


8 


Home Economics (Non-gainful) 


74. 


3 




5 


46. 


0 


Traditional! Total Gainful & Non-gainful 


94. 


4 


94, 


6 


93. 


8 


Gainful toly 


92. 


3 


91, 


7 


93. 


4 


Trades and Industry 


91. 


5 


94, 


3 


95. 


7 


Agriculture 
DlWrlbutive Education 


0. 


0 


0, 


0 


0. 


0 


0. 


0 


0. 


0 


0. 


0 


Health ' 


91. 


3 


89. 


6 


92. 


7 


Home Economics (Gainful) 


90. 


7 


90. 


6 


89. 


4 




93. 


6 


93- 


3 


95. 


9 


technical 


0. 


0 


; 0. 


0 


0. 


0 


Home Economics (Non-gainf ul) 


95. 


3 


96, 


7 


94. 


1 



SOURCES Based on data from U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education. 



* Percentage of women enrolled in vocational education courses nationally, 
1972. Non-traHi .lonal (NT) = 0.0' to 25%, Mixed (M) ^ 25.1% to 75.0%, 
Traditional (T^ - 75.1% to 100%. 
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Analysis of Oklahoma Detailed EnrQilment Data, 1972-1978 



Non-Traditional 

Agricultural . Increase in percent of women enrolled was less than 
the national increase and the percent of women enrolled was sub^tan- 
\ tially lower than ^ die national percent in all three years 1972 
1976, and 1978. " j , 

Enrollment of women went from 280 in 1972, to 1,167 in 1976 to 
2,600 in 1978. , ' 

Detai led programs . Increases of women occurred in every 
program except Forestry with the bulk of the increase in 
Agricultural Production. 

Technical . Percent of women in Non-traditional Technii^al courses 
was Mir ually the same in 1972 (9.8%) and 1978 (10.0%) while nation- . 
ally th^ percent of women in Non-Wraditional Technical courses rose 
continually (8.6% to 16.7%). 

The actual number of women enrolled v/as small; it increased from 
^480 in 1972 to 681 in 1976 and then decreased to 263 in 1978. At 
the same time, enrollment of men incrLased from 4200 in 1972 to 
7,500 in 1976 and then also dropped to 2,500 in 1978. ^ 

Detailed programs . By 1978 three out of four women in Non- 
traditional Techical courses were in Police Science. 

Trade & Industrial . Although the national percent of women increased 
. continuallly (5.4% to 9.5%), in Oklahoma the percent of women decreased 
between 1972 (7.2%) and 1976 (5.8%). The percent of women then- 
increased 4 points between 1976 (5.8%) and 1978 (9.8%) even though 
male enrollment increased an , additional 25^000. Enrollment , of 
women wen^ from 2,000 in 1972 to 6,100 in 1978. 

Detailed programs . Half of the increase which occurred between 
1976 and 1978 was in Electrical Occupations where enrollment 
of wom^n increased by 2,400. Enrollment of women increased by 
100 or\more in 10 other courses. 



Mixed 



The percent women enrolled in Miked courses increased from 54.9% in 1972 
to 61.5% in 1978. I^^This pattern was similar to the national increase 
from 40.6% tp 46.7%^, but the representation of women was. much higher in 
Oklahoma. Enrollment of women in Mixed courses increased steadily from 
1972 to 1978 (7,300 to 15,600). 

Business . Increase of women in Mixed Business occurred almost 
exclusively in Accounting and Computing, 
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Health . Enrollment of women decreased from 1,300 in 1972 to 600 In 
1978/ Enrollment of men in Mixed Health also decraassd. 



Traditional 

Total number of students in Non-^gainful Home Economics tripled between 
1972 and 197S. The increase occurred in Institutional and Home Manage- 
ment, Care and Guidance of Children, and Food Management, Production and 
Services* Eiirollment of women in Non-gainful Home Economics decreased 
only slightly from 30,500 in 1972 to 26,000 in 1978; the major decrease 
in enrollment occurred prior to 1976. The percent women enrolled re- 
mained the saiiie* 
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OREGON 



Summary Analysis 

State Report s 

Although the MERC/Q raised several issues of non-compliance, Oregon was 
apparennly committed to sex equity. Still missing were specififi provisions 
requiring progranis at the local level. 

If the knowledge gained from the SACVE study is applied, it should prove 
useful to Oregon and to other states as well, 

Enro] Iment Data 

The state had a relatively high percent of women enrolled in 1972. It 
was still above the national average in 1978 , but the only major increase 
between 1972 and 1978 was in Agricultural. 

i 

There was a decrease of women in all Mixed programs and a particularly 
large decrease of women in Mixed Business courses. 

Men made major gains in programs Xraditional for women; this was parti- 
cularly true for Non-gainful Home Economics. The large increase in 
numbers of men in all courses affected the percents of women enrolled 
in Oregon. 
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Analysis of Oregon State Reports 
SACVE Recommendations ^ 

There are no role models in the schools to asList in reducing sex bias* 
State should encuurage training and placement of qualified men and women 
vocational instructors in non^traditional areas* 

SACVE undertook a study at the public hearing to determine whether the 
Annual and the Five Year State Plans were achieving their intended 
purposes. The study found that of the vocational teachers and adminip* 
trators interviewed ^ \37% were not familiar with the State Plan, 29% had 
only a vague understanding of its contents, and 34% who were familiar 
witti the Plan mentioned a number of problems: 

Goals are too general; 

Not relevant to many curricula; 

Too much emphasis on disadvantaged, handicapped, and 
^ women; and too many restrictions; 

Too idealistic; and 

No enough copies distributed. 



General administrators. Advisory Council members, employers, and Board 
members who were interviewed were even less familiar, as a grcUvi, with, 
the Annual Plan than vocational teachers and administrators.^ Fifty- 
seven percent indicated they had not heard of the Plan and 18% were only 
vaguely familiar with it. ' 

Most of the respondents perferred passive provision of equal opportunity 
to active recruitment of students into non-traditional occupations* 
They based this preference on: (1) community pressures and valueSj (2) 
student values, and (3) difficulty in offering a realistic schedule of 
courses for both sexes/ The following v improvements were suggested: 

Eliminate sex bias in teKtbook materials. 

Require teachers to develop goals related to non=traditional 
education in their work plans. 

Require attendance of vocational instructors at workshops 
which explain problems of sex equity, \ 

Make students ^ particulary eighth grade students, more aware 
of employment opportunities in non-traditional fields* 

Publicize the advantages of entering non-traditional careers j 
and reduce the stigma associated with this type of choice. 
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Improve guidance and coussXing, especially at junior high and 
elementary school levels. 

Provide opportunities for students to see members of their own 
sex working in non-traditional occupations. 

Public Hearing Comments 

(Sex equity received specific emphasis in public notices of the hearing) 
Concern was expressed regarding the insufficient preparation of vocational 
instructors in the area of sex equity and regarding the insufficient 
efforts being made to recruit women into non-traditional occupational 
areas . , 



BOAE Staff Report 

No sex equity issues were Identified. 



MERC/Q Findings ■ 

Increased information on progress toward seji equity should be provided 
to National and State Advisory Councils on Vocational Education State 
Advisory Council should evaluate vocational education programs to over- 
con-e sex bias. No evidence that state has addressed problems identify' ed 

a result of its Title IX self-evaluation. Insufficient evidence of 
State compliance* . 



Prograin Descriptions 

A project on elimination of sex bias for Ab£ students was approyed. 

Projects projected. in 1978 included elimination of sex bias in 
guidance and counseling at secondary and post-secondary levels. 

Displaced homemakers . Post-secondary education agencies to provide 
training, employment, and placement services for displaced homemakers. 

Budget Data 



Purpose 

Day Care Services 
Support Services 
Sex Bias Personnel 
Guidance and Counselins 



FY ^78 
Allocated 



$ 18,000 

50, oca 

20,000 



FY ^78 
Expended 

-0- 
$ 47,458 
30,382 
No data 
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Women enrolled In Non-traditlonal| Mixed and TTradltional categerles 
by occupational training ares and year, Oregon 





1972 


1976 
'(percent) 


1978 


I Nbii-traditional: Total 
1 


12.0 


10.4 


14.0 


Trades and Industry 


13.6 


8.6 


13.3 


Agriculture 


9.8 


21.7 . 


24.2 


Distributive Education 


' 1.6 


9.0 


0.0 


Hsaith 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Home Economics (Gainful) 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Business 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Technical 


3.7 


8.5 


a. 4 


Mixad: Total Gainful & Non-^galnful 


54.2 


54.9 


50.7 


Gainful Only 


54.2 


54.9 


50.7 


Trades a^d Industry 


42.4 


58.5 


65.6 


Agriculture 


29.2 


36.6 


43.7 


Distributive Education 


44.4 , 


56.7 


47.4 


Health ' , 


15.6 ,, 


48.9 


55.1 


Home Economics (Gainful) 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Buslne'^JS 


63.0 


•55.8 


53.2 


Technical 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Home Economics (Non-galnf ul) 


"0.0 


0.0 


73.9 


Traditional: Total Gainful ^ Non=gainful 


89.5 


9U.8 


75.6 


Gainful Onxj 


86.8 


83.7 


80.9 


Trades and Industry ^ 


78.9 


82.1 


53.1 


Agrlciil.ture 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


^ Distributive Education 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Health 


98.4 


' 92.2 


86.5 


Home Economics (Gainful) 


75.2 


78.8 


76.3 


Business 


87.7 


83.1 


82.2 


Technical 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Home Economics (Ncn-galnf ul) 


90.6 


95.0 


72.0 



SOURCES Based on data from U.S. DeparCment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare I Bureau of Occujpatlonal and Adult Education. 



* Percentage of women enrolled In vocational education courses nationally, 
1972. Non- traditional (NT) = 0.0 to 25%, Mixed (M) ^ 25.1% to 75 1 0%, 
Traditional (T) = 75. IZ to 100%. 
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Analysts of Oregon Detailed Enrollnient Data, " 972-1978 

Non-Tfadltional ' - . 

Agricultural . The national percent of women enrollees increased 
from 3.9% in 1972 to 13.1% in 1978, but in Oregon the percent women 
was 9.8% in 1972 and rose to 24.2% by 1978. Number of women enrolled 
went from 468 in 1972 to 1,523 in 1978. 

Technical. Percent women enrolled in Non-traditibnal Technical 
courses in Oregon increased from 3.7% (1972) to 8.5^ (1976) wj^h no 
o"fr^?S thereafter, while nationally, percent womc/. increased from 
,8.6% (1972), to 12.2% (1976), and to 16.7% (1978). 

Detailed pro^, -ams. Major increase was in Electronic Technology. 

Trade and Industrial. The percent of women enrollees was virtually 
unchanged from 13.6% (1972) to 13.3% (1978). The national percent 
increased from 5.3% (1972) to 9.5% (1978). 

Number of women enrolled went from 3,707 (1972) to 4,^44 (1978). 
Increases occurred in the same Ijrge courses as was true nationally. 

Mixed ■ 

Number of women enrolled in Mixed courses in Oregon expanded from 8,700 
(1972) to 16,700 (1978). ' 

Business. The reduction of percent women in Mixed Business was 
entirely the result of an increase in the total number of students 
from 9,000 (1972) to 15,400 (1978) while women increased from 5 700 
C1972) to 8,200 (1978).' 

Percent women enrolled in Mixed Business courses in Oregori declined 
from 63.0% (1972) to 53.2% (1978) while nationally the percent 
women enrolled in Mixed Business courses increased from 56 8% 
(1972) to 60.5% (1978). 

Retailed programs . Most of the women enrolled in Mixed Business 
in 1978 were in Accounting and Computing, and Supervisory and 
Administrative Management. \ 

Distributive Education. Most of the' women enrolled in Mixed Distri- 
butive Education in 1978 were in Finance and Credit, Real Estate, 
and Miscellaneous Distributive courses. ' 



Health. Nationally the percent women enrolled in Mixed Health 
courses declined from 63.2% (1972) to 57.7% (1978). In 1972, \n 
Oregon, the percent women enrolled in Mixed Health, 15.6%, was I 
substantially below fie national percent but by 1978, Oregon had 
increased to 55.1%, nearly equal to the national. ^ 
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Tr ade and Industrial . Percent women enrolled in Mixed Trade and 
Industrial increased morp, rapidly and consistently from 1972 to 
1976 and 1978 (42.4%, 58.5%, 65.6%) than was true of the national 
(40,6%, 38.0%, 46.7%). Total number of students fell in 1978 to 
1972) level of 1,000 after it had increased to 3,500 in 1976. 



Traditional 

In Oregon the enrollment of women in Traditional courses increased from ^ 
18,300 (1972) to 28,400 (1978). Every detailed program showed a similar 
proportional increase. All decreases in the percent women in Traditional 
courses, with the exception of Traditional Trade and Industrial, were 
the result of an increase in enrollment of men rather than a decrease 
in enrollment of women. 

Home Economics . There was a large reduction from 1912 to 1978 in 
both total number (45,900 to 37,000) and percent (90.6% to 72.0%) 
of women enrolled in Non-gainful Home Economics. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
Smroary Analysis 

/ 

State Rggojts 

Becauie there was little program deicription^ it was difficult to be 
ce*"tain what programs wei being operated, and how the state had re- 
sponded to suggestions of the SACVE, public hearing, and MERC/Q. 
Further investigation is needed at the state level. 

Enrollment Data 



Pennsyl^^ania ■ s patterns of Non-traditional enrollment were similar to 
those of the U.S., but in most cases Pennsylyania had not advanced as 
much* 

Pennsylvania had a slightly lower percent of women in Non^traditional ' 
courses than the U,S* and showed few relative gains since 1976. Women 
in Pennsylvania made their greatest gains in the Mixed programs. There 
was a marked increase , grea^ter than the U.S, j in Mixed programs between 
1972 and 1976, with an increase in all occupational training areas 
except Health* 

Except for Non-gainful Home-Economics, the percent of men enrolled in 
courses Traditional for women changed very little. This pattern was 
similar to the U.S. except that the percent of women in these courses 
was higher in Pennsylvania than in the nation* 

The percents of women in Non-traditional programs and of men in programs 
Traditional for women were lower than those achieved nationally. 
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Analysis of Pennsylvania State Reports 
SACVE RecominendatiQas 

The Council is concerned about the slow gains being made on enrollment 
of men and * umen in courses that are not traditional for their sex. 
They also question whether the resources assigned to sex equity by the 
state are adequate for so ambitious a program. . 

Public Hearing Comments 

The Pennsylvania Commission for Worr-m questioned whether one Sex Equity 
Coordinator could undertake the gigantic task of initiating the. activities 
specified for the 1979-80 sex equity plan. They alsb stated that the 
plan would be more meaningful if priorities were indicated, including 
the financial, human, and physical resources allocated to each activity. 

State response . The Sbk Equity Coordinator will have the assistance 
of several State Department of Education (PDE) offices in carrying 
out the sex equity program. These include the Bureau of Vocational 
Education, the Research Coordinating Unit, Office of Higher Educa- 
tion as Well as staff of the Bureau of Equal Educational Opportunity. 

Incentives should be offered to encourage enrollment of both women and 

men in Non-traditional programs and development of model programs to reduce 

sex stereotyping. 

State response . The Federal law encourages the use of incentives 
but it is mute on accepted practices of specific incentives. Funds, 
are available on a project basis in the areas of research, guidance, 
teacher education, exemplary, etc. Sex equity activities are an 
identified priority for these funds. Monetary awards to individuals 
are inappropriate. However^ an effort is being made to develop 
additional incentives for inclusion in the annual plan. 

BOAE Staff Report 

No sex equity issues were identified. 
MERC/Q Finding s 

Personnel did not assist State Board in publicizing public hearings. 
State moving into compliance. 

No evidence that Title IX evaluations were reviewed. 

No evidence that state has attempted to correct problems revealed by 
LEAs- Title IX self-evaluation process, or to make complaint process 
known. ^= : ^ 
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Sex Equity Cobrdinator did not review distribution of grants and con- 
tracts at post-secondary and secondary level for sex bias, and did not 
review appren'ticeship programs* 

n 

No evidence that Sex Equity Coordinator was raonitoring hiring and pro- 
raotion process to assure elimination of sex bias* 

^^o evidence of priority given to exemplary and innovative prograras that 
address sex equityp Nr evidence that proposals are reviewed to assure 
responsiveness to the issues . 

No statement in brochures or announcements that the state and LEAs would 
not discriminate in enrollment or employTnent of teachers ahd administrators. 

Program Descriptions 

Development of- pre-service and in-service teacher ^training programs 
to enable homemaking teachers to eliminate sex bias* Five workshops 
held. 

Displaced homemakers . Federal funds totalling $100^000 have been 
budgeted for developing, promoting ^ and providing services for dis-" 
placed homemakers. Thirteen programs to assess and meet the needs 
of displaced homemakers were reviewed and funded. No descriptions 
of the programs were included* , 



Budget Data 



Purpose 

Sex Bias Activity 
Sex Equity 

Displaced Homemakers 

Sex Bias & Discrimination 



FY *78 
Allocated 



50,000 
10,142 
52,965^ 
65 , 000 



FY' 78 
Expended 

$ 50,000 
No data 
10,142 
No data 



Figures arc reported as cited in the particular section.:of the 
of the doruiivi uL referenced. 



Women enrolled in Non- traditional. Mixed and Traditional categories 
by occupational training area and year, Pennsylvania 

1972 1976 1978 
(percent) 

Non-tradltlonal: Total 3l7 ^TTs 9.6 

Trades and Industry 

Agriculture 

Distributive Education 

Health 

Eome Economics (Gainful) 
Buslnesi 
Technical 



Mixed: Total Gainful & Non=gainful 




JU « o 


0 J • ^ 


O J. o 


Gainful Only 








0 J • £. 


0 J. D 


Trades and Industry 








JO • ^ 


AT 7 


Agriculture 










□ J . ^ 










n 


□ J. . J, 


Health 






67.6 


56.9 


51.9 , 


Home Economics (Gainful) 






0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Business 






63.0 


70.3 


65.7 


Technical 






48.3 


67i7 


72.6 ^ 


Eomm Economics (Non^galnf ul) 






68.9 


42.1 


55.9 


Traditional 1 Total Gainful & Non= 


=galnf ul 


91.0 


85.8 


86.3 


Gainful toly 






89.7 


88.2 


90 . 3 


Trades and Indastry 






89.5 


92.6 


ai.6 


Agr lecture 






0.0 


0.0 . 


0.0 


Distributive Education 






0.0 


0.0 


O.Or 


Health 






95.6 


81.9 


95.2 


Homt Economics (Gainful) 






73.3 


76.2 


75.5 


Business 






90.9 


91.0 


91.2 


Technical 






0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Home Economics (Non-^galnf ul) 






92.9 


82.3 


80.8 



SOURCEi Based oa data from U.S. Dapartment of Health, Educations and 
Welfare, Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education. 



* Percentage of women enrolled in vocational education courses nationally, 
1972. Non-traditional (NT) = 0.0 to 25%, 'Mixed (M) - 25. IX to 75. OX, 
Traditional (T) « 75.1% to 100%. 7 ■ 
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0.0"^ 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

8.1 



9.0 

9.0^ 

0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
10.7 



7.9 
10 i 
24.6 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 

aa.8 



Analysis of Pennsylvania Detailed Enrollment Data, 1972 ■ 1978 



Nqn^Traditional 

Agricultural , The number of all students enrolled increaied from 
12300 in 1972 to 18,000 in 1978; the number of women from 450 to 
1900. The percent women enrolled in Pennsylvania increased from 3.7% 
to 10.3%, Jess than the increase of women enroll :*d nationally (3.9% 
to 13.1%), Enrollment of women increased in al7 ourses as was true 
of national enrollment. 

Technical . Pennsylvania" s increase in the percent vomeu in Non- 
traditional Technical courses was similar to the national: 

% Women 1972 1978 

PA 8Vl% 19.8% 

U.S. 8.6 16.7 

Enrollment of women increased from 1,300 (1972) to 4,700 (1978). 

Trade and Industrial (T&I) . Although there was a steady increase 
in the percent of women in Non-traditional T&I natioaally from 1972 
to 1978, in Pennsylvania there was an increase in the percent of 
women in T&I between 1972 and 1976 but a decrease between 1976 
(9.0%) and 1978 (7.9%), 

Th# enrollment of women expanded continually from 2,800 (1972) to 
9,000 (1976) to 11,500 (1978), but this was offset by an even 
greiter expansion of men from 111,000 to 121,000. 



Detailed programs . Major increases occurred in: 





1972 


1978 


Auto mechanics 


5.2% 


8.7% 


Carpentry 


1,8 


4.1 


Drafting 


3.8 


13.5 


Electronics 


3.8 


8.5 


Management Development 


- 9.8 


30.6 


Graphic Arts 


10.5 


31.4 


Law Enforcement 


0.4 


35.4 


Woodworking 


9.7 


20. 1 



Mixed & Traditional 

The percent women enrolled in Mixed courses in Pennsylvania in 1978 
(63.6%) was greater than the U.S., and'the percent in each training 
area was greater except in Mixed Health courses. 

The total enrollment of wornen in Mixed courses expanded' ih Pennsylvania 
between 1972 and 1978, more^ from 1976 to 1978 than 1972 to 1976. This 
was true for each occupationfll "training area. 
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The percent of women enrolled In Traditional courses did not decrease in 
Pennsylvania except in Home Economics, 

Business . 

M ixed , Both the percent and the number of women in Mixed 
Business courses increased from 1972 to 1978. Total enroll^ 
ments also rose continually, though more slowly from 1976 to 
1978. The percent of women increased in each Mixed detailed 
program except ''Office Occupations, Other" by 1978, 

Traditional , Enrollment of women in Traditional courses in 
Pennsylvania Increased from 121,000 in 1972 to 160,000 in 1976 
, , and decreased slightly to 153,000 by 1978,. 

Distributive Education . 



Mixed > The pattern established for Mixed Business was true 
for Mixed Distributive Education, There was a small increase 
' in number and percentage of women in almost all detailed 
programs, except Real Estate, Jnsurance, and Transportation. 

Health ' ' ' 

Mixed , , The major expansion in women-s enrollment in Mixed 
Health occurred between 1976 and 1978 when it more than doubled 
(as did total student enrollment)* 

Trade ^and Industrial 

Mixed. Enrollment of wonrien in Mixed Trade and Industrial , 
dropped considerably between 1972 and 1976 due to a large 
decrease in enrollment in the "Other Public Services" courses. 
Enrollment increased again between 1976 and 1978. 

Traditional. Enrollment of women in Traditional Trade and 
Industrial increased rapidly from 1972 to 1976 but hardly at 
all from 1976 to 1978, ^ ^ 

Home Economics. Enrollment of women in Consumer and Home Economics 
increased from 1972 to 1976 and decreased very slightly from 1976 
to 1978, The percent women enrolled decreased, throughout the 
period from 1972 to 1978. 

" _ \ 



\ 
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TEXAS 



' Summary Analysis 



State Reports 



Funds beyond those for the Sen Equity Coordinator and displaced heme- 
makers were allocated by the state, but the adtual expenditures were 
lower than the allocations. / 



Perhaps the most int^^p- ting effort in Texas was the establishment of 
enrollment goals to be reached each year, although the goals projected 
minimal gains. Results of these finrollment goals indicated improvement 
in sex equity in the state, but the only way that the stbte could accom- 
plish the goals was throagh perfbrmance at the LEA level. However there 
wag no evidence that the state ^oals had been specificaily applied to 
LEAs , 



Enrollment Data 



In Texas perce^ of women enrolled increased in every Nori-traditonal 
occupational training area, excepA Trade £:nd Industrisil, This was 
because of a particularly large increase in the number of women enrolled, 
Texas had major; increases of women in Non-traditional courses, including 
Trade and Industrial courses, that did not have increases in most other 
states, in the uis. ' \ 



Women increased in all Mixed occupatiort^al training areai,, except Mixed 
Health where men|made greater gains. Increases in enrollment of men in 
courses Traditior^al for women was almost\ entirely in Home Economics, 
and to a leaser degree in Traditional TraW and Industry. 
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Analysis of Texas State Repbrte 



SACVE Rectommehdations 

.. 5^-= . 

No sex equity issues were identified. 

Public Hearing Comments ^ ' 

The State Board should make funds availabe to support activities to 
eliminate sex bias and follow up these activities to ensure that funds 
so identified are actually spent. 

State response > Funds are available to support activities to 
eliminate Tex bias and sex stereotyping. The law and regulations 
, do not mandate any specific expenditure of funds except the $50,000 
to support the functions of the full-time personnel. In FY 1978, 
$50,000 was allocated; in FY 1979, $60,459; in FY 1980, $66,022. 
The minimum hag been exceeded, 

A pilot program should be undertaken to encourage women vocational 
educators to enter welding; 30 classes for women were started but none 
of the vocational education teachers were women, "\ 

BOAE. Staff Report 

State's program of incentives to develop .model programs to reduce sen 
bias is inadequate. . 

Required action . Describe incentive package currently available, 
and insure that LEAs are aware of the program, 

Results of activities to reduce sex stereotyping in vocational education 
-by the sex equity coordinator and others are not reported, A list of 
activities in this area does not adequately comply with the regulations, 

Reqilired action . Rewrite the results section to include what 
impact these activities had on reducing sex bias, stereotyping and 
discrimination. Also include the results of the incentive program 
as well as the results of the displaced homemaker program, 

i 

There has been no update of the fuuctions of the Sex Equity Coordinator. 
A review of self-evaluations required by Title IX was lacking in the 
description of functions. 

Required action . Update the Five-Year Plan to include in it the 
list of functions to be performed by the sex equity personnel, 

** 

MERC/Q Findings . ^ 

No MERC/Q was* conducted for Texas. — . ^ , 
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State Plan V 

Enrollment goals were established at the secondary, postsecondary , and 
adult levels. Results of goals for 1979 were reported; new goals for 
1980 were established. Goals were established for percent enrollment of 
men ^d women in several occupational training areas at secondary^ 
pospsecondary \and adult levels. The goals for 1980^ however, offered 
little advancement over the results of 1979. (See Goals Table following.) 

Program Descriptions ■ 



The development of vocational counseling materials for use in the 
women* s support services program. This pro^ject resulted in the 
developmefjt of the film **Breakout," which deals with recruitment by 
counselors. 

An analysis of problems as perceived by male students in vocational 
homeniaking education programs in order to improve teaching techniques 
or curri^uculum development. These will be used in a substantial 
number of secondary and postsecondary classrooms. 

Exemplary^ program for recruitment into non-traditional careers. A 
project to eKplore such areas as barriers to entrance into non- 
traditional careers J useful recruitment methods , and influencing 
occupational choice. Recruitment materials were developed and 
recommendations were made for statewide recruitment activities. 

Minicourses to eKplore non-traditional career fields; lab courses 
to give individuals an opportunity to experience areas of employ- 
ment previously traditional for the opposite sex. 

Utilization of a njodel to create awareness of sex bias and sex 
stereotyping in vocational education. This project provided infor- 
mation concerning the effectiveness of the workshop approach to the. 
solution of the problem of sex bias and sex- stereotyping. 

Training of child care providers to use a nonsexist approach to 
child development. Material packets were developed including 
suggested resources and learning activities for developing programs 
to eliminate sexism. - 

Priority was given to programs whidh were designed to reduce sex stereo- 
typing in vocational educatibn and also focused on opportunities in 
rural areas and for individuals migratii^g from rural to urban centers 
with a high concentration of economically disadvantaged, unskilled ^ and 
unemployed persons. ^ ' . * 
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Budget Data 



P urpose 

Sex Bias Support Personnel 

Support Services for Womeii 

'Day Care Services 

Displaced Homemakers 

Exemplary and Innovative Programs 



FY '78 

Allocated 

$ 50,000 
300,000 
500,000 



200 

628 



000 

059 



FY '78 

Expended 

$ 38,633 
9,947 
-0- 
5,739 
169,133 
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TEXAS ENROLLMENT GOALS AND RESULTS FOR WOMEN AND tffiN - 1979 



— — ^ — ^ „ — _ 


Secoridary 


Post^Secondarv 


Adult 




Goals 


Results 


Goals 


1 Reiults 


Goals 


Results 


Women 








1 






Distributive 














..^Agricultural 


11.6% 


12.3% ^ 


27,8 


> 

28/2 




Id,. I fa 


Trade & Industrial 
excluding Cosmetology 


7.2 


9.2 


7,2 


11,1 




]■ 


Tectinical 










i 

16,8 


9.8 


Industrial Arts 


12.8 


15,0 










Men 














Health 


9.6 


^17,2 


28,8 


15.4 


13.2 


31.1 


0,ffice excluding 
Data Processing 


23.0 

S 


'23,5 


18,0 


' 18.9 


4.8 


35.4 



TEXAS ENROLLMENT GOALS FOR WOIffiN AND MEN - 1980 ' 





Secondary 


Post-Secondary 


Adult 1 I 




Goals 


Goals 


Goals 


Women 








Distributive ^ ] 




40.3%* 




Agricultural 


13.0% 


29il 




Trade & Industrial 
excluding Cosmetology 


11,1 


12.0 

• 


13.4% 


Technical 




15.2 


10.1 ' 


Industrial Arts 


1.6 .'2 






Men 




j 




Health 


19.1 


15.7 

M 


32.3 


Office excluding 
Data Processing 


13.1 


9 

30 . 3 


27.3 


Home Economics 



23.7 


19.3 


35.9 ■ 
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" Women enrolled In Noh-traditionai; Mixed and Traditional categoriea 
by occupational training areji and year, Tejca s 





1972 


1976 
(percent) 


1978 


Non^traditlonal: Total 


1 A 


k I' 


Tm 


Tifadee and Industry 


2.4 


5 . o 


Q , Q 


Agriculture 


u. / 


4 * J 




9 Diitributive Education 


8.7 


14.2 


15.8 


Health 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Home Econoiaios (Gainful ) 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Businasa ' 


0,0 


0,0 


0.0 


Teehniqal ; 


4.1 


15.7 


18.2 


HlKed! Total Gainful £i Non-gainful 


J J • 4 






Gainful Only 




AO 9 


55 7 


Tradei and Industry 




J4 * 1 


AQ 1 


Agriculture 


in A 


A 




Distributive Education 




A A "7 


^ri 7 


Health 


71.6 


64.9 


67.2 


' Home EconomlcB (Gainful) 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Business 
Technical 


53.0 


■ 59.1 


60.7 


27.7 


20.5 


0.0- 


Home Economics (Nori-gainful) 


71.8 


77.9 


67.0 


Traditional: Total Gainful^ ^ Non-'gainful 


94* 7 


q4 * 


AA ^ 


Gainful / Only 


on Q 


OO • J 


88.0 


Trades and Industry 


Q d "7 


Q ^ 7 
O J • / 


R7 A 


Agricuiture 


u • u 


n n i 


0.0 


Distributive Education 


n n 

U 9 u 


n n 


0.0 


Hp a 1th 


89.2 


90.7 


90.5 


Home Economkcs (Gainful) ; , 


88.4 


; 82,5 


78.0 


Business 


91.9 


90.7 


93.0 


Technical^ 


0.0 


'o.o 


0.0 


Home Economics (Non-'gainfuL) 


94.3 




83.0 


SOURCEi Based on data from U.S* Department 
Welfarei Bureau of Occupational and 


of Health J Education 
Adult Education. 


, and 



, i s 

* Percentage of womer*. enrolled in vocational education courses nationally, 

1972. No'n-tradltional (NT) ^ ^,0 to 25%, Mixed (M) = 25.1% to 75.0%, 
. Traditional (T) ^ 75.1% to lOOZ. 
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[ Analy§ls of TeKas Detailed Enrollment Data, 1972 - 1978 

Non-Traditional ' 

Agricultural . Increase of percent women enrolled was greater than 
the national increaie^ 

^ % Women 1972 1978 

/ / Texas 0.7% . 13.8% 

U.S. 3.9 13.1 

Women made a major gtfin in Non-traditional Agriculture in Texas ' 
between 197'6-1978j while nationally the shift had/ already leveled 
' off. The enrollment of women increased from 1,024 in 1972 to 15,622 
in 1978. / / f 

Detailed programs . Increase resulted prima**^ly because of 
Agricultural Production, although every pre ,ams with the 
exception of Forest'ry, showed substantial increases in both 
percent and number of women enrolled. 

Te chnical . The percent women in Non-traditional Technical courses 
increased at a more.rapid rati than the nationals 
'■ ' > - ' 

% Women 1972 1978 

-Texas " 4.1% 18.2% , . 

U^.S. , 8.6 16.7 

The enrollmeiit increased twice as much pfrior to 1976 as it did after 
1976, from 334 in 1972 to 5,367 in 1976 to 8,934 in 1978. 

Detailed programs . Most increases occurred in Miscellaneous 

Technical courses. Other smaller courses in which women made 

gains between 1972 and 1978 were Architectural ^ Industrial, 

and Mechanical Technologies; Fire Stafety; and Police Science. 

i' * 

' Trade & Industrial . Increase of percent women enrolled in Non-^ 
traditional Trade and Industrial courses in Texas was comparable to 
national eKpansionj but Texas started well below U,S, and was itill 
three percentage points below U/S. in 1978: 

% Women 1972 1978 

Texas ^ 2.4% 6.6% 
. ^ . U.S. 5.4 9.5 ' 

... ^ ' '** 

Detailed programs . Major increases from 1:^72 to 1978 were in 
Other Construction, Drafting^ Graphic Arts, Law Enforcement , 
Machine Slpp^ and Electronics. » 
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MlKed and Traditional ' 

Business . Enrollment of women in Mixed courses increased 10 i 000 
by 1976 and another 7,000 by 1978, Percentage increaie brought 
Texas up to the national averages 

% Women 1972 1978 

Texas" . 53,0% 60.7% 

= ' U,S. 56,8 60,5 

Diitributive Education , Large increase C20|000) in numbers enrolled 

Detailed programs . One- third of the women enrolled in Mixed 
Distributive Education in Texas were in Real Estate, 

Health 

Mixed . The rate of decline in the percent women in Mixed 
Health courses in TeKas was comparable to the national decline^ 
but a larger percentage of women remained enrolled in Health 
courses in 1978 than was true nationally^ 

%Women.. 1972 1978 

Te^as 71.6% 67,2% 

^ 13,S, ^ 63.2 57,7 

Traditional* 80% of the women enrolled in Tr:nditional Health 
'courses in Texas were In some sort of Nursing. There were 
higher percentages of women enrolled in Health th%n nationally. 

# _ 
Trade and Industrial , Rapid expansion in Mixed courses, mainly in 
Quantity foods -27,1% in 1972 to 61.9% in 1978. . 

Home Economics 

Traditional. The reduction in percent women enrolled in 
Traditional Gainful Home Economics in Texas was greater than 
the national reduction: 

% Women ^1972 1978 

Texas 88.4% 78.0% 

U.S, 86. r 82.5 

' Total women enrolled in Traditional Gainful Home Economics in 
Texas continually increased f?^om 8,100 in 1972 to 23,400 in 
1978. / 
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WYOMING 



Sumina ry Ana.Iys i g 



State Reporti 

Unlike many other small states' that utilized only a portion of the ' 
<S50,000 allocated for the Sek Equity Coordinator, Wyoming attempted to 
utilize $21,210 of the $50,000 for programs. The fact that BOAE disal- 
lowed some of that allocation should not obscure the state' s effort to 
utilize the full $50,000. 

I 

There was nothing in the State Plan to eKplain why Wyoming made such 
progress in eliminating sex stereotyping as indicated by the enrollmept 
data. ^ ^ 

/ 

Enrollment Data 

Extremely positive gains were made in Trade and Industrial Non-traditional, 

enrollment and in Agricultural, Given that a limited number of courses 

are offered in any state with a small population, Wyoming showfd positive 

_ _ . _ ■ » 

enrollment increases above the national averages in all courses offered. 

There was an increase of women in MiKcd Business courses; in all programs 
there were exceptional increases* 

Men made gains in courses Traditional for women 4 rid women made gains in ^ 
courses Traditional for men. Such uniform increases could not have 
occurred without effort, ^ 



Analysis of Wyoriiing State Reports 
f * 



SACVE RecQiMnendajtions ^ , ^ 

Devise means to achieve more equal sex representation in vocational 
education training programs.. 

• i ' >■. « 

Public Hearing Cbmmenti l ' ' 

There is a need for supportive' services for women in vocational eduoation, 
day care services for children of students in post-secondary and adult 
vocational programs, and grants to overcome sex bias and sex-role stereo 
typing in vocational education: , o , 

State response . There are not enough funds tq adequat,jly provide 
day care services for children of students. Priority was placed on 
funding the improvement of secondary vocational programming. 



BOAE. Staff Report ' ^ 

Projects wtfre funded from the $50,000 allocated for the support of 
personnel working full-time to carry out the required functions. The 
second and fourth- projects (listed below), however, do not relate directly 
to the ten functions and as such cannot be funded from the $50,000 
required funds, ^ 

WERC/Q Findings . 

MERC/Q was conducted for Wyoming," but no report was available. 
Program Discriptions 

Use of sex bias funds for purposes other than staff are as follows: 

_ f ■ . , 

h grant for $2,500 to develop an audio-visual recruitment package 
for the purpose of encouraging females to enroll in the construction 
technology program. 

$1 500 for guidance and instructional materials for home economics 
classes which develop career decision-making skills to address the 
issue of sex-role stereotyping, 

$500 to conduct an in-service workshop for district vocational 
teachers, counselors, and administrators. 

$180 to cover workshop expenses for a vocational education teacher 
to develop skills in helping women overcome math anxiety. 
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■• $16,530 to conduct a needs aisessment of rural women 15 years and 
older m a six-county area. y-a** auu 



• .'i^P;.;;;^^!);^"'""''"' : P-*",, £u„d.d for exploration, placement,, 



Budget Data 



Purpose 



Displaced Homemakers 
Sex Bias Personnel 



FY ns 

Allocated 

$ 40,000 
50,00.0 



FY '78 
Expended 

$ 10,000 
50,000 



\ * 

WDmen enrolled In Hon-* traditional. Mixed and Traditional categories 
by occupational training area and year, Wyoming 



Agrictiiture 
Dietributive Iducation 
Health 

Home EconomiGi (Gainful) 
Business 





1972 


1976 


1971 






(percent) 


— ' ^ 


Non^traditionals Total 




12.8 


12.3 


iraaes ano xnauskty 


1.2 


12.1 


10.7 


Agriculture 


3.5 


13.6 


18.2 


. Distributive ^flucacion^ 


16.0 


33.3 


47.0 


Health ■ 


0.0 -a 


0.0 


0.0 


Home Economics (Gainful) 


0.0 


0.6 


0.0 


Business 


0.0 


0.0. 


. p.o' 


Technical 


, 8.6 


10,5 . 


7,2 




57.8 


64.1 


56,0 


Gam tux uniy 


57,8 


61.4 


53,7 


Trades and Industry 


0.0 


26.8 


63.7 


Agriculture 


0.0 


0.0 


0,0 


Distributive Education 


56.9 


63.1 


33.8 

i 


HeaxCn 


0,0 


0.0 


89.0 


Home Economics (Gainful) 


0.0 


0.0 ■ 


0.0 ' 

4 


Business 


58.3 


61.8 


65.1 


Technical 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Home Economics (Non-^gainf ul) 


0.0 


85.5 


83.8 


Traditional: Total Gainful ^ Non-gainful 


93.5 


75.3 ■ 


74.8 


Gainful Chily 


87.9 


68.4 


70.3 



Trades and Industry ■ • o.O 0.0 100:0 

0.0 0.0 I 0.0 

OiO 0.0 ! 0.0 

100,0 85.2 I 91. r 

63.5 76.1 , 65.3 

88,0 67, OV ' 70.0 



Technical • ' 0.0, 0.0 0.0 

Hone Economics (Non-gainful) .97.4 83.5 80.0 

SOURCES Be i on data from U.S. Departmeui. of. Health, Education, and 
Weli^re, Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education. 
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* Percentage of women enrolled in vocational education courses nationally, 
1972, Non-traditional (NT) - 0,0 to 25%, Mixed (M) » 25,1% to 75. OX, 
Traditional (T) ^ 75.1% to 100%, 
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Analysis of Wyoming Detailed Enrollnient Data, 1972'-1978^ 

Non-Traditional , 

Agricultural. Percent women enrolled in A|ricuiftire increased at a 
greater rate than the national: ' , » 



% Women . 1972 . 1978 



fJing . 3.5,% 18/2% 

- U.S. 3,9 13.1 

Total student enrollment eKpanded from 1,900 (1972) to 2 ,500 ' (1978) . 
.At the same time the number of women increased from 68 to 450/ 

Detailed. prr^rams. Greatest increases were in Agriculture 
Supplies/Services, Agricultural Mechanics, Agripultural Pro- 
ducts, and Miscellaneous Agriculture. . i 

Technical . Percent women enrolled increased between 1972 (8 6%) 
and 1976 (10. 5%), but by 1978 most of the Wyoming Technical program 
had been phased out. 

Trade and Industrial. Percent women enrolled in Non-traditional ' 
Trade and Industrial in Wyoming in 1972 (1.2%) was much lower than 
the national, but by 1978 (10.7%) was greater than the national. 

Total number of women enrolled rose from 16 (1972) to 1,184 (1978). 

Detailed programs. In 1972 women were in two courses: Graphic 
Arts and Drafting. In 1978, they were in twelve courses; most 
were in Woodworking, Drafting, and Graphic Arts. 



MiKed 



Total women enrolled in Mixed courses in Wyoming increased from 1,700 
(1972) to 2', 100 (1976) and to 3.800 (1978). The major shift in women's 
enrollment ^rcurred after 1976. This pattern %as exactly replicated in 
Mixed Business and Distributive Education. " 

' ■ / ' 

Busiri^ss. Nine /out of ten women enrolled in Mijced Business were in ' 

Accoiinting and Computing, in which women's total enrollment doubled 

betwefen 19*72 and 1976, and then again between 1976 ai^d 1978. 

- _ \ i ' 

Dis tribt^tive Education , In 1978, percent women in Mixed Distributive 
Educatioji^tfyWyoming (33.8%) was substantially lowet than the national 
percen«%«^#n (52.2%). . 

'd\j " , : ■ ■ 

Health an d Trade & Indus t rjal. Percent women in Wyoming in Mixed ■ 
Health (89.0%), in 1978 waj much higher than- the national percent 
women (57.7%). The same'was true of Trade and Industrial (63.7%) 
which was substantially higher than national percent women (46. 7»^) 
in 1978. \ > y /"J . 

■ i 7 s 



There seems to have been no vocational edupation program available 
in MiKed Health in Wyoming prior to 1978 and very ITttle In Mixed 
Trade and Industrial which partially accounted for the high percent 
of women enrolled once thes^ programs .started. 



Traditional 

Nine out of ten women enrolled in Traditional courses in Wyoming in 1978 
were '?^1itional Business; enrollment in other courses was negligible 

i \? -jonomics- In Wyoming, percent women enrolled in Traditional 
Hu,..w* Economics courses decreased 17.5 percentage points between 
1972 and 1978 from 97.4% to 80.0%. The percent women decreased 
in every course. 
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4L 


CA. 


FL 


GA 


ID 


IL 


NH 


NM 


NY 


OH 


OK 


OR 


PA 


TX 


WY 1 


i. STATE PUN MYIEW MD PREPAMTION. 




\ 
























Review state, plan for ^sex equity 


X 




\ X 


^ X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


V" 

A 




V 
A 


Develop comprehansive plan to ovarcome 
seK bias 


V 
A 


V 
A 








X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 






X 




State genetal commitment ^to sex equity 
in state plan 




X 


\ 

X , 


X 


X 


X 


Y 
A 


V 

A 


Y 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Develop and implement state study to 
eLiminate sex bias and sex stereoryping 
at all levels 




X 














X 




X 


X 




X 




2* REVIEW STATE G^TS FOR SEX EQUITY 1/ 


1 






\ 






















BianfisfT TT hi^^ inn of erants to assure 
needs of women are addressed 


X 


X 


1 — ~1 
X 


x\ 


X 


X 


X 


X 


A 


Y 
A 


X 


X 


X 




X 


Review programs funded by state office 
for sex bias 


X- 


X 


A 


X 


\ X 


X 


X 




X 


X 


X 


X 


X 




X 


Require an evaluation component on each 
program include elimination of sex bias 




V 






X 


X 






X 






X 








1 ri^vmvv. OTHKR AnKNCIES/INDIVlDUALS/STUDENTS 




















Establish a State Advisory Council on 
Sex Equity 


X 








^\ 


X 








X 


X 


X 








Require Local Advisory Councils* to include 
person aware of problems of sex dlscrimina= 
tion and bias 




X. 








X 






X 


X 




X 








Involve student organizations in non= 
^'raditional vocational education 






X 


















X 




X 




Develop on-site visits to business and 
industry for non- traditional students 




























X 




Work cooperatively with other agencies 
and organizations to eliminate sex bias 






X 




X 


i ■ 






X 


X 








X 





ERIC 



1/ The 1980 Plans were analyzed "for this matrix from 14 states and the 1979 Plan for Georgia. 
2/ Description of programs funded by state for sex equity described saparately in each AnalyslB 
of State Reports. 
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EV^UATE/MONITOR/PROVIDE TA TO LEAs 



Provide technical asslstanue co LEAa 

Evaluate performance of LEAs and funded 
programs 

Utilize results of evaluations/and Action 
Plans in de termining state priorities 

Stimulate locall y initiated projects 

Review Title IX Evaluations 

Develop monitoring tools other than Title 
IX self evaluatioii 

Monitor complaints 

Make recommendations to LEAs on affirmative 
action 



DEVELOP AND REVIEW CURRICULUM 

Review books and materials in use for sex 
stpreotyplng 

Identify and dissemi]^ate curriculum for 
overcoming sex bias an d stereot3rping 

Train curriculum personnel in developing 
blas^free ciirriculum 

Provide guidelines for curriculimi 
development and review 

Develop materials which eliminate sex 
stereotyping 

REQUIRE ASSURANCES FROM LEA, PRIOR TO 
FUNDING ^ 

Require LEAs to provide assurances that 
progr.ams will be conducted to reduce dis- 
crimination and sex stereotypiflg ' 

Require a plan to eliminate sex discrimina-' 
tion and sex stereotyping 



AL 


CA 


. FL 


GA 


ID 


IL 


NH 


NM 


-) 

NY 


OH 


OK 


OR 


PA 


TX 


m 




X 


X 


. X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


x 


- 


X 












x^ 




X 




X 






-X 












V 
A 






X 


X 


X 


X 




X 






X 






X 












X 


X 










X 


X 








X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 




X 


X 




X 


X 


X 








X 


X 


X 




X 






























X 






X 




- 










X 


X 














i 


X 


X 








X 


X 




X 


X 


X 


X 




X 


X 




X 


X 






X 


X 


^x 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 














X 














X 






X 










X 




X 




X 






x' 






X 


' 1 


X ' 




X 


X 


X 


X 


X 






X 







X 


X 














X 


X 








X 






X 


X 










X 


X 

— J 1 


X 


X 


X 


X 


1 













CA 


a 


GA 


ID 


XL 


NH 


m 


NY 


OH 


OK 


OR 


PA 


TX 


WY 


Requiire that LEAs actively recruit m^n and 
unm^n for non— traditional programs 




X 










X 


X 


X 


X 










♦ 


Require submission of an accountability report 

on tnB prog res a O L ^ j. u ii^g fef 


X 


X\ 
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Appendix F 



Common Elements of Successful Sex Equity Program s 

Voluwe 3, of the Vocational Education Equity Study referenced in Section 
III. cf this report describes case studies and promising .approaches for 
achieving sex equity in vocational education. The following guidelines 
for replication describe the common elements of the successful programs 
analyzed for that study: 

"The case study programs have developed to meet/needs in their own 
settings and t^sy represent a variety of approaches lor fostering 
greater sex equity. However ^ all of the programs have features in 
common and it is these features which appear to be important to 
successful replication. Briefly, the approaches which seem key to 
success are as follows: 

• Establish liaison with employers . The developers of virtually 
al^the case sLudy prog rams" felt that this was of primary 
importance. Sinc6 employers hold the ultimate key to the 
success of any training, it is vitally important to gain their 
cooperation and support of the program. Several methods for 
doing this are described -In-^the case studies^ .. . 

m . Provide a thorough orientatio : t o the program . It appears to 
be essential for program part, .pants to have a clear idea of 
wha^the program itself entails and a real -s tic picture of Ihrn 
job market they will ente^r. Such orientation allows programs 
to work with participants who are motivated and seriot^.s about 
the training they are to receive. Because this is such an 
important consideration ^ the entire content of several pfp- 
grams was designed to provide an crientation to nontraditional; 
career options. 

• Obtain ful l support from and integration with the host agency . 
This recommendation applies particularly to programs hosted in 
community colleges. Developers felt the programs must be per- 

' ceived as completely integrated into the structure of the 

college rather than as an "add-on" feature. This gives the 
program more visibility and clout with the community at large 
and potential participants in particular. 

• Prov ide nacessary suppor t service to participants Many pro- 
grair felF that a key ingredient of their success came from 
offering supportive coMnseling services to. clients. Indivi- 
duals enrolled in^ nontraditional programs *may need additional 
sncoura^gement and support when striking out on an untraveled 
path. Re-entry women also often encounter family problems and 
other pressures associated with returning to school or the 
labor, market. AH- programs emphasised the v^ue of making ucm 
of existing services rather than duplicating |f forts. : : 
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• Carefully plan and evaluate the program . A successful program 
must have a clear idea of what it hopes to achieve, and a way 
of measurini whether it is achieving it. Evalujtioa results 
provide the uecessary feedback for making improvements. 
Following up participants once they have left the program was 
frequently mentioned as the most useful source of evaluation 
data. 

• Hire compe tent, dedicated staff . This is obvious but vitally 
important. The particular qualities of staff which appear to 
be important for equity programs are: 

A genuine conimitment to sex equity 

Knowleds^ of the labor force, particularly in the local 
area 

An ability to serve as a role model for participanti . 
Staff must understand that lack of axperionce or know- 
ledge can be corrected through learning, and they must be 
willing to provide Bupport to participants. 

An essential, feature of all programs which were identified was a 
realization that simply stating that all occupational training 
areas are open to both sexes is not enough. More exposure of 
programs and support of nontraditional enrollees are needed for 
things to be truly equal. Successful programs are designed to 
provide this exposure and support,"! 



April » 1979, 



American Institute for Research, The Vocational Education Equi ty 
Study. Volume 1: The Pr imary Data . Laurie R. Harrison . et. a1 / / 



pp. 396-397, 
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